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Everblooming Mock Orange 
Philadelphus virginal 


Said by a recognized authority to be one of the very finest 
flowering shrubs. From mid-May until mid-June no shrub 
gives a grander display of double, pure white flowers; and 
you may expect flowers on the new growth until frost. 
The blooms are larger than those of other varieties, often 
measuring 214 inches across. 

This season Farr’s have a stock meriting the term ‘‘Better 
Plants’’ and offered at special prices for autumn orders— 


Each 10 100 
18 to 24 inches $0.75 $6.00 $50.00 
2 to 3 feet 1.00 8.50 75.00 
3 to 4 feet 1.25 10.00 90.00 


Send for the ‘‘Appendix to Farr’s 1928 Price-list’’ which presents 
some of the special strains of Philadelphus, Deutzias, Lilacs, Jap. 
and Tree Peonies, Delphiniums and Aquilegias 
grown at Weiser Park. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 





















Roses for Fall Planting 


Ready About Last Week in October 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


BRIARCLIFF 

DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON 
ETOILE DE FRANCE 

KAISERIN AUGUSTA VIKTORIA 
LADY ASHTOWN 

LOS ANGELES 

MME. BUTTERFLY 

MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT 
MRS. AARON WARD 
RADIANCE 

RED RADIANCE 

SOUVENIR DE CLAUDIUS PERNET 


THE ABOVE DOZEN FOR $10.00 


A BULB CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


Za BRECK S 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
NURSERIES AT LEXINGTON, MASS. 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS 


October and November are two of the finest months 
in the year for planting deciduous trees and shrubs. 


Our large variety of this material enables us to fur- 
nish both common and many rare shrubs in small as 
well as good sized stock. 


Whatever your requirements are for hardy well 
grown plant material, permit us to quote you. May 
we send you our catalog? 
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“STATE NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








Plants Drink their Foo 


Bud, Blossom, Leaf, Tuber respond quicker to water soluble Fertilizers because 
roots absorb them at once—no waiting! 


NOW,—BUILD UP LAWNS—Garass stolons upon which the life and spread of 
grass depend cease to multiply if soil is impoverished. Rusty blotches appear. Spring 
and Summer growth with frequent cuttings remove plant food little by little. Use 
the fertilizers mentioned below and restore normal growth. 
HARDY PERENNIALS, ROSES, etc., now demand plenty of food for Fall and 
Winter. The soil about them is partly depleted. They store up reserve supplies in 
crowns and tap roots for next season's blossoms. Strengthen them against Jack 





Frost's icy fingers. 
DAHLIAS need encouragement just now. Feed them for large size blossoms, bril- 
liant hues and rich colors. You'll be richly rewarded in September and October. 


Nitrophoska and Floranid (Urea) 


| are the logical. tested plant foods to use. ‘‘So different’’ from others. 
NITRO PHOSKA—4 times stronger than the usual Fertilizers—is a new, complete 
plant food 50 pounds equal 2.000 pounds of best manure in fertilizer value. 
Contains 15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. 
FLORANID (UREA) is the quickest acting plant food known—highly concen- 
trated. 46% Nitrogen equalling 55.9% Ammonia. The most valuable of all 
4 foods. as Nitrogen promotes healthy and vigorous growth. 
th of these valuable fertilizers are water soluble, quickly available; clean, odor- 
less, ‘“‘EASY-TO-USF” and above all economical. 
TRY THIS SPECIAL OFFER.—A Test will prove our words true. Use on 
Lawns Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Shrubs, Hedges, Shades Trees. We will 
send postpaid with directions for application for a limited time: 


One Pound each of Floranid and Nitrophoska ...... $1.00 
Five Pounds each of Floranid and Nitrophoska .... 3.00 
Ten Pound Sack of Calcium Nitrate ............. 1.00 


For plants that prefer lime. 
Sold by dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealers, order direct. Garden litera- 


ture in Nature’s colors, FREE. Tells in detail how to get 

most value out of our fertilizers. 

Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 

Garden Dept. 

adison Ave., New York 
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Boston Florists 














Se 


Telegraphed 
Sloriil sven 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


ey OP ion Florist 


67 BEACON STREET pFiowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 
3838-842 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 




















The Glory of Fall Woods 
Sent to You 


Bittersweet, and other berries, cones, 
Evergreen tips and colored foliage. Gift 
boxes. Send for a descriptive folder. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: "Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


PEONIES 


This month we are offering two peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one. 
\lso special collection of onies and 
tardy plants. Send for price lists. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Blue Ridge Peony Gardens 
BRS, Kansas City, Mo. 




















An Invitation 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—before frost. On Philadelphia 
highway — come! 





— Baltimore 








Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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The American Rose 


International Hortic 


The Federated State 


The Decorative Use 
Cactus Garden at Ne 


What Garden Clubs 


Garden Wrinkles . . 


Flower Baskets on L 
Hardy Primroses . . 
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Gable of Contents 


Early October Work 
Fall Planting of Roses 
Dutch Bedding Tulips . 
Horticultural News-Letter ... 


A Distinguished English Visitor 

Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 

Fresh Restrictions on Orchids 
Camassias for Spring Flowers . 
Regal Lily Seedlings ....... 
The Japanese Beautyberry .. . . 
Appraising the Novelty Roses of 1928 
Storing Dahlia Tubers 
A Good Rose Wrongly Named 
Hardy Chrysanthemums for Late Flowers . . 


Award to Mrs. Gill of Cleveland 
Garden Club Supplement . 

The Cleveland Garden Club’s Civie Work 
Florida’s Unique Federation Plan . 

A Community Flower Show 


New York City Gardens Club 
A Stimulating Exhibit 
Conservation in the Garden Club of Resedica 5 
Garden Clubs Associated With Women’s Clubs 


Books for Garden Clubs 
The Roving Gardener 
Garden Club Beginnings . . 
Garden Club Magazines 
A Comprehensive Program .. 

A Review of the Season’s Peonies 


The Time to Plant Delphiniums 


Coming Exhibitions .... 
Spring Flower Exhibitions in 1929 
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THE MEMBERS OF THIS 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, 


THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 


SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 


71 Highland Road, Brookline 








NEW 


Hybrids: 


Descartes 
Lamartine 
Vauban 


Box 15 





SYRINGA GIRALDI HYBRIDS 


These early Lilacs, a cross between one of the early flower- 
ing Lilacs and Syringa Giraldi, has originated a new race 
of tall growing Lilacs which bloom before the Vulgaris 


Claude Bernard 


18-24” plants $1.50 each, 4 for $5.00 


Send for our catalog which describes all of the new and 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


EARLY LILACS 


Semi-double; bright mauve lilac 
Single; pinkish mauve, very free 
Single; rosy mauve, large clusters 
Double; tender mauve 


worth while old plants. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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New York Florists 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from part ef the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbes 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 

















$5 Collection of 


DWARF BULBS 
For your Rock Garden 


Seven of each 


Aconite Cloth of Gold Crocus 
Glory of the Snow Candystick Tulips 
White Squils Dwarf Scarlet Tulips 
Blue Squils Feathered Hyacinths 
White Grape Hyacinths Blue Grape Hyacinths 
Snowdrops Guinea Henflower 


Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 
RODERICK M. CROCKET 
& CO., Inc. 


Cranford New Jersey 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at 


special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 
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Vermont Ferns 
and Flowers 


In our special offer in the September 15th 
Horticulture, I fear we did not emphasize the 
fact that most of the native plants and ferns 
offered should be set out in the Fall. 


Please refer to our back cover advertisement 
of that issue and we will renew these remark- 
able offers until November Ist. 


And in the meantime if you require any other 
perennials or shrubs, lilacs, evergreens, fruit 
trees, or berry plants, ask for our free illus- 
trated catalog. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G 


PUTNEY VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


OCTOBER 1, 1928 





























PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


a i th. he ak 


Street 


City or Town 


State 


Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
































BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 





Roses—Autumn Planting 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants in several hundred 
varieties are ready to ship. Many new and rare varieties, an exten- 
sive list of Climbing Roses and Roses adapted to all parts of the 
country are described and priced in our catalogue, ‘‘Roses by 
Bobbink & Atkins,’’ and in our special folder, ‘‘Roses — Autumn 
Planting.”” A copy of the catalogue and folder will be mailed to 
all who intend to plant Roses. 


Lilacs—Autumn Planting 


These popular spring-flowering shrubs 
will thrive in almost any location. 
Nearly 200 varieties are in our nurseries. 
If you intend to plant lilacs this fall, 
please ask for our special folder. 


Evergreens for Autumn 


For plantings of any magnitude we 
can supply Junipers, Spruce, Japane-c 
Yew, Thuja in variety, grafted Blue 
Spruce (Koster and Moerheimi varieties). 
Ask for special evergreen catalogue. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers 


New old-fashioned flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens 
ground covers, woodland plantings, dry soils and moist places. Ask 
for our catalogue, ‘‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants,”’ if you intend to plant 
old-fashioned flowers. 


Climbing Vines and Creepers Our Specialties 


Polygonum, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckle, Deciduous and evergreen Azaleas, Kal- 
Euonymus, Bignonia, Aristolochia, Wis- mias, Chinese Magnolias, Kolkwitzia, 
teria, Ivy, Silver Lace Vine, and many Cotoneaster, Viburnum carlesi, new Bar- 
others are described and priced in our berries and popular French Hydrangeas 
special folder. in blue, pink and white. 


In your request for catalogues it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
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BARGAIN SPECIAL 
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The Good ~ 
Reese Co. denon 
Dept. 000 midi 
Springfield, pa heyy Nees 
Ohio “$0 For $1.80. 





NEW PLANTS 


may be Discovered 


by writing us for our illustrated and 
descriptive pamphlet on: 


“NEW AND RARE PLANTS” 


containing interesting and beautiful 


varieties. 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 











IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 
GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Dreer’s 





Autumn Catalogue 


lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seed 
Which should be planted in the 
Fall. It illustrates and describes 
the beautiful Roses which we 
have specially prepared for Fall 
planting, and the Spring-flow- 
ering Bulbs, including choice 
importations. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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right. 


carded. 
Cannas, 


to keep them 


dahlia tubers. 





caladiums, 


for evergreens. 
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Early October Work 


tigridias, 


from shriveling. 
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Das tubers should be dug as soon as the tops have been 
frosted. The tops should be removed and the clumps stored 
upside down for a few weeks in a frost-proof cellar. If the cellar 
is heated, it is well to cover the clumps with coarse sand, fine 
gravel or peat moss. A storage temperature of 40 degrees is about 


. .Gladiolus corms should be dug and allowed to dry a few hours 
before they are stored for the winter. They keep best in boxes of 
sand or leaves or peat moss. 


Oxalis bulbs should be potted now to give winter flowers. Old 
bulbs left over from last year may be re-potted. 


Cut the grass as long as it continues to grow rapidly. It is not 
too late to seed down a new lawn or to repair an old lawn. 


This is a good time to make over the flower borders. Plants 
that must be taken up temporarily should be heeled in until they 
may be replanted. 


When phlox is divided, the center of the clumps should be dis- 


tuberoses and other summer 
flowering bulbous material should be dug at once and stored in a 
cellar or other location which is frost-proof, but where there is a 
good circulation. As much earth as possible should be left on the 
cannas. The other bulbs or tubers may be stored in boxes of sand 


Tender water lilies in tubs should be taken into the cellar after 
the tops freeze but should be gradually dried off so that the bulbs 
will ripen properly. 


Late blooming perennials like Japanese anemones and hardy 
chrysanthemums are best moved and divided in the spring. Fall 
asters, boltonias and heleniums may be divided safely at this sea- 
son, however. 


This is a good month to set out deciduous trees but rather late 
It is important that the roots should not be 
allowed to dry out from the time they are dug until they are 
again in the earth. 


Tuberous begonias should be lifted at the coming of cold 
weather and kept in dry earth or sand in the cellar until they show 
signs of growth, about the first of March, when they should be 
immediately planted in boxes or pots. It is important to remem- 
ber that they cannot be kept dormant like gladiolus corms or 


Lily bulbs and all other bulbs may be planted as fast as they 
are received, although there is no hurry about putting tulips into 
the ground and many of the lilies are late in reaching the market. 

It is getting late for the planting of Madonna lilies, but the 
work may still be done with safety. 
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EXCEPTIONAL TULIPS 


You Surely Want These! 


DARWINS 
Ea. 
KING GEORGE V, Cherry Red .............. $0.20 
LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE, Rosy pink ...... .20 
ee PUNE 6 6eb 6b eee cab ccebesians> .35 
BREEDERS 
JAMES WATT, Violet, Bronze glow .......... .20 
LUCIFER, Terra-cotta orange ............... -20 
DE Ey GD WUE cic cccctvesepessoes 35 
COTTAGE 
DIDO, Orange shaded salmon ............... .35 
SINGLE EARLY 
GENERAL DE WET, Orange Yellow ......... .20 
(Pine for forcing) 
BOTANICAL 
Se SD SNE” gow cccccccacsvcncs 10 
ak NE eee 6 660 eine 648 wate wks .30 
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They Are Extra Nice 


Doz. 
* 00 
00 


3. 25 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
3.50 


2.00 


1.00 
3.00 
1.25 


100 
$15.00 
15.00 
25.25 


15.00 
15.00 
25.00 


25.00 
12.00 
7.00 


22.50 
9.00 








among Tulips today. 


SUNDEW — The New Crested Tulip 


This new Tulip has a beautiful two-tone fringed serration around the edges 
of the petals and is a new feature, probably the most valuable existing 
The color is a pleasing cerise red. Price, each $1.00. 








Postpaid at the each and dozen price 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 


Successor to Fiske Seed Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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To Close Out Surplus Stock 
of Choice Hardy Irises 




















This is an unusual opportunity to secure choice 
garden irises at a fraction of their real value. 


My space is limited and certain stocks must 
therefore be sacrificed in order to make room for 
the propagation of new varieties. My necessity 
is your good fortune! 


The catalogue price for the following 
varieties is $.50, $.75 and $1.00 ea. 


Special clearance sale price, 6 of one 
variety for $1.00. 


ALBERT VICTOR: A very large fragrant 
light blue. 

CAPRICE: Very early. Rich grape juice 
fragrance. Cerise color. 

CARTHUSIAN: Another handsome and 
very fragrant variety. Orinkled light 
lavender blue standards and darker falls 
with beautiful throat markings. 

CLEMATIS: Very fragrant. The six petals 
open out flat like a clematis. Light 
lavender violet with deep lavender veins. 

DAWN: A much admired psle early yellow 
with golden beard. 

DORA NGDON: Honey yellow, flushed 
magenta. 

E. H. JENKINS: Unusual steel blue of 
perfect form. 

HIAWATHA: A wonderfully rich color. 
Falls crimson purple with white throat. 
Standards delicate lavender beautifully 
flushed rose. 

MARY GARDEN: An exquisite blendin 
of pale yellow, lavender, violet an 
maroon. Quite distinctive and handsome. 

MAUVINE: A handsome mauve shade. 

MONSIGNOR: Rich silky violet and deep 
crimson purple. 


ROSE UNI : An early rich bright rose. 
a : Brilliant bishop’s violet. A 
real g 


ROSE SSALTERNE: A charming snow 
white iris, beautifally pencilled and pep- 
pered li ht blue. 

SARPEDON: A large handsome light vio- 
let blue and reddish violet. 

INCA: Yellow standards and purple falls 
edged yellow. 

Ss ARWIN: A handsome waxy 
snow white with bright violet veins. 

CELESTE: A soft celestial blue. 

DR. BERNICE: A rich coppery rose blend. 

RHEIN NIXE: Snow white standards and 
rich purple falls. 

100 fine strong plants in the above 
20 choice varieties for $12.00 


I guarantee this collection is worth 
over $50.00 


Six of any one variety for $1.00 


If you can’t use a hundred plants, get your 
neighbor to join with you. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 

This collection will contain some of the finest 
bearded Iris in my entire garden. For those who 
want a garden full of fine flowers in all the 
colors of the rainbow but do not care to go to 
the extra care of keeping them separate, I can 
furnish a real bargain. The labor saved in putting 
up this RAINBOW COLLECTION without 
labels, enables me to furnish the utmost in value 
at a minimum cost. 
100 choice assorted Bearded Iris without 

labels, for $7.50 
I have never offered such value before—prob- 
ably never will offer it again. So take advantage 
of it while you may! 

JAPANESE IRIS 
Now is the time to transplant Japanese Iris fox 
best results. I have a gorgeous collection of this 
wonderful Iris, gathered together from all sources 
during the past 20 years. Some are as large as 
a dinner plate. 


During October I will furnish 25 assorted 
plants without labels for $6.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


’ 
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Oy Adding 


ES, it is a Lord & Burnham Conservatory 
attached to a fine colonial residence. Note how 
it harmonizes with the house and the sur- 
roundings. 
Turning the knob of the door between the living- 
room and conservatory, it mystically transfers you 
to a sunny southland, as the dial of your radio 
transports you countrywide. 


When you consider the constant year-in-and-year- 
out dividends they yield, in joys and contentments, 
you wonder why you haven't had one long ago. 








Representatives in all principal cities 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY 





onsitier Fis 
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Sentiment and romance, ~ 
song and story, cluster around 7 
the lovely Scotch Heather. The “Bonny 
Hills of Scotland’’ can have their counterpart 
in America, for Heather thrives in the northeastern states 

















just as well as in Scotland. On a large Massachusetts estate there 
is a plantation of several acres, which in late July and early 
August makes a glorious show. 

A similer show in white, pink and crimson may be made in 
your garden, pasture, or vacant land, or in open woods. A patch 
of Heather is something different — and ‘‘difference makes a 
garden interesting. Heather thrives best in well drained, not too 
rich land, with full exposure to the sun. 


Large plants, 60 cts. each; $5 for 10 


For larger quantities ask for quotations 












“Home Landscapes” 


our special catalogue, will tell you about rare plants, shrubs, 
flowering trees and evergreens. If you have not received a copy 
of the 1928 edition please advise us. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I. 
New York 
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Field-grown ROSES 
for Fall Planting 


Peterson Roses have a reputation approached by no others 
for living and thriving when Fall planted. 


The astonishing success that Fall planters from Maine to California are 
having with Peterson’s field-grown, hardened Roses (now shipped in 
the Fall only) is literally the Talk of the Rose World. 


We point with pride to the fact that the House of Peterson has been the 
pioneer in this successful movement, now in its third year. It is just 
one more step we have taken forward in almost a quarter of a century 
of catering to many of the Rose and Peony lovers of America. 


We promise—yes, and even guarantee at a small additional cost—your 










All right then, let’s make up for lost time and Rose Garden next Summer will well repay your efforts this Fall. ; 
rete this year. ~ . si The complete story is told in Ca 
end for our catalog. You can do so, feeling sure bes 
that it means absolutely no obligation. e: ] “Re x -* 
es y no obligation cA Little “Book About “Roses : 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES A copy of this beautiful and helpful 1928 issue 
will be sent on request. 

Lorp & BuRNHAM@, GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. ta 
anc 
Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers Rose and Peony , Box 45 0% 
Specialists Fair Lawn, New Jersey ~Vj 


CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N. Y. St. Catharines, Ont. 


Des Plaines, III. 





, . ; 4 ’ M4 till be ordered and 

Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Peterson S Perfect Peonies or pref ry of 
G b ~~ em B — Kansas City _ St. Louis our 1928 Peony Catalog, ‘‘The Flower Beautiful,” published annually for twenty- ’ 

a — Montreal St. Catharines Toronto four years, will be sent upon request to those who desire to plant this Fall the 























greatest of all outdoor flowers. Your roots will be shipped promptly. c 
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Fall Planting of Roses 


Al. the annual meeting of the American Rose Society, 
September 21, many of those present expressed their 
preference for fall planting and this practice seems to be 
growing in favor throughout the country except, perhaps, in 
the coldest states. The fall planting of roses has several ad- 
vantages. To begin with, the work can be done leisurely and 
at a time when the soil is in the best possible condition. Con- 
tinual rains often delay spring planting and interfere with the 
proper preparation of the ground. 

Most rose growers dig their plants and keep them in cold 
storage throughout the winter. It is plain that the plants will 
be in better condition when spring comes if they are left in 
the ground but given proper protection. This last point is 
most important. It is useless to plant roses in the fall in the 
cold states unless they can be properly covered. It is useless, 
also, to plant them in ground which is not well drained, but, 
of course, this holds true at any season. 

Planting can be done successfully in late October and 
through November but, of course, orders should be placed 
at once. Even if the plants are not to be set in their beds in 
the autumn, it may be worth while buying them and heeling 
them in or burying them until spring. Some growers carry 
them through the winter most successfully in a coldframe. 








An Evergreen Windbreak 
Pays Real Dividends : 


It will keep biting winds from the house and save fuel; protect 

the outside and save paint; keep stock warmer and in better 

condition; add to the beauty of the property. Any way you 
figure, a windbreak is a money-maker. 


We offer these or larger sizes for this purpose. They will require 
practically no attention after planting :— 


{NQLVIUTOTURLOLE ATLANTA UL AT Lh 


Each * means one transplanting 


, ; 100 1000 
Suggestions for winter protection will be given later. White Spruce, 8 to 14 in.** $20.00 $150.00 
Austrian Pine, 8 to 12 in.* 18.00 135.00 

; : Red Pine (Norway), 6 to 12 in.* 7.50 40.00 

Dutch Bedding Tulips Douglas Fir, 10 to 12 in.** 44.00 375.00 
Hemlock, American, 4 to 6 in.* 12.00 90.00 


ALTHOUGH Dutch-grown tulip bulbs are used increas- 
ingly for forcing, yet outdoor bedding employs most 
of them. The Holland catalogues offer sorts possessing excel- 
lent bedding qualities in single early, double early, and in 
Darwins. Single early-flowering Dutch bedding tulips of 
proven quality include Couleur Cardinal, red; Chrysolora, 
yellow; Keizerskroon, orange and red; Lady Boreel, white; 
Rose Luisante, rose-pink. 

For combinations of color in one bed the Dutch growers 
specially recommend Artus, red, and Chrysolora, yellow, as a 
color combination. Also La Reine, pink, and Ibis, dark rose, 
as another combination. Van der Neer, purple, and Mon 
Tresor, yellow, form a third combination. Vermilion Bril- A 
liant, red, and Princess Helene, white, also go well together. 

Where contrasting beds or clumps of Darwins are desired 
the overseas growers recommend the following two-color 
combinations: Bartigon, geranium red, and Margaret B 
(Gretchen), pale rose; Feu Brilliant, scarlet, with La Can- 

; deur, creamy white; Zulu, black, with Clara Butt, pink- R 
salmon; Blue Aimable, heliotrope blue, and La Candeur; E 
C 
K 


We can furnish many other varieties and sizes, and transplants and small 
seedlings at almost any price you wish to pay. Our fall pricelist gives full in- 
formation about evergreens, shade trees and shrubs for large or small plantings 


Kelsey Nursery Service 3 
50 Church Street New York City : 
UL AIM UU MIU TU UU 
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La Tulipe Noir, black, and Bleu Aimable; Europe, red, and 
Madame Krelage, rose; Farncombe Sanders, rose-scarlet, and 
Suzon, flesh-rose. 








| [HEMEROCALLIS 


Betscher’s New Hybrid Hemerocallis as grown and bloomed at Harvard MOUNT TACOMA 








Gardens, Boston, have proven their superior worth as one of the very 

best of hardy plants. No insect pests. Easy to grow. Sure to bloom. The wonderful new Paeony-flowered Tulip. Full double, 

Always a joy spot in the garden. 1% to 6 ft. high. Bloom May into : : : : 

september. Colors pale lemons—yellows—oranges. Fine for cut flowers. and exactly like a Festive Maxima paeony. Plant in groups 
21 sorts. $2.50 each, $250 per hundred. of six. An extraordinary flower of great merit. 





Each 75c; doz. $7.50; per 100, $60.00 
EXTRA SPECIAL for Rock Gardens 


20 ACRES PEONIES 











Archie Brand—B Schroeder—D Gi da—M. Bull — Pri _ . . . . : 

fandolle—D, de Nemours—Longfellow— Siaae "@acedl ~——. ee To introduce Autumn Blooming Crocuses we will ship 50 bulbs in 

- Jd. Elie—Mod. Guerin—M. E. Galle— Therese. two varieties for $2.50 postpaid. Ord 

SD Es _ oU postpaid. rder at once. 
—_khae” st, Cobeme 1 each of above for $15 

1 each of above for $12 wth 
ch of above for . . , 
6 choice Peonies $5.00—12 choice 1818 1928 
24 for $22 $9.00. Post free. Cash 





World’s Best Dahlias, 20 acres. Gladioli, etc. Send for list today. 
85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


— 'C. BETSCHER LB X67 Dover, Ohio A BULB CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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TULIP BULBS PLANTED IN OCTOBER 
WILL PRODUCE A PICTURE LIKE 
THIS IN MAY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The American Rose Society 


vo than 300 persons attended the annual meeting of 
the American Rose Society, which was held Friday, 
September 21, at ‘“‘Longwood,”’ the splendid estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, near Kennett Square, Pa. Hon. 
Walter E, Clark of Charleston, W. Va., was in the chair and 
proved an admirable presiding officer, making the adjourn- 
ment practically on time at the morning meeting. This 
allowed ample opportunity for enjoying the luncheon pro- 
vided by the hosts at téte-a-téte tables while harmonious 
strains from the great pipe organ in the greenhouse floated 
through the air. 

President Clark called for the report of the 
nominating committee, Mr. E. G. Hill, chairman, 
and then announced the election of the following 
officers by unanimous vote: 

President—Walter E. Clark. 

Vice-President—J. Horace McFarland. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents—E. G. Hill, John Cook, 
Rev. S. S. Sulliger, Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr. 

Treasurer—S. S. Pennock. 

Secretary—Robert Pyle. 

Trustees—James Boyd, Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, 
Dr. G. Griffin Lewis. 

Commercial Rose Interests Committee—L. M. 
Coddington, E. J. Fancourt, Robert Simpson, 
Joe Ruzicka, E. H. Mann, F. R. Pierson, Walter 
Keimel, Wm. Geiger, A. J. Stahelin, Anders 
Rasmussen. 

Mr. J. W. Nicholas of the research department 
of the Conard-Pyle Company gave an entertaining 
report of his experiences during the past three 
months attending rose conferences, shows and 
meetings in Europe. He was much impressed by 
the support given to rose growers and municipal 
rose gardens in European countries. He said that 
municipal rose gardens seemed to be even more 
popular across the water than in America. 

Dr. G. Griffin Lewis, president of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Rose Society, said that 25 years ago not 
a single public garden devoted exclusively to the 
rose could be found in this country. The first was 
constructed at Hartford, Conn., in 1904, and sim- 
ilar gardens have now been established in many 
cities. 

Mr. Arthur E. Warner told of his success in 
organizing the Maryland Rose Society, of which 
he is president. This was done by co-ordinating 
the rose sections of some 18 different garden clubs 
in the state, so that the president of each club 
became a vice-president of the Maryland Rose 
Society. He spoke of their progress from 30 mem- 
bers to about 400 enthusiastic rose growers, but 
said that differences in climatic conditions and 


seasons of bloom made difficult any national rose exhibition 
such as has been proposed on different occasions. 

Perhaps one of the most spirited periods of the day was 
the hour led by Dr. J. Horace McFarland, editor of the 
“American Rose Society Annual,’’ who had charge of the 
Question Box. 

A vote was taken upon the comparative value of the fall 
planting of roses as compared with spring planting, and of 
those who voted, just twice as many seemed to favor fall 
planting as favored spring planting. 

Many ideas were brought out with reference to promoting 
the interest in roses. Mr. McFarland told of one nurseryman 
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Greenhouse at “‘Longwood,”’ Where the Annual Meeting of the 
American Rose Society Was Held 
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in North Carolina who planted roses in front of one home 
in every block free of charge; other homes had to follow 
suit. A member from Ambler, Pa., referred to the distribu- 
tion of 1100 flowers to school children and insisted that 
co-operation with educational centers would stimulate rose 
growing. President Clark referred to the great assistance the 
newspapers had been in promoting the interest in the rose. 
Miss Carrie Harrison of Washington, D. C., advocated plant- 
ing roses along the sides of the fairways on golf courses—not 
where the players would be annoyed, but where bound to be 
admired by the people on the links. 

It was agreed that fragrance is an essential characteristic of 
a very fine rose. 

Mr. E. G. Hill discussed hybridization, interpolating some 
of his witty, telling stories. He was not, however, the only 
octogenarian present, because Mrs. John Wood Stuart, 
founder of the National Flower, Plant and Fruit Guild, advo- 
cated the planting of gardens, for which, of course, enthu- 
siasm is necessary, and stated that through the work of the 
flower guild, many a plantsman had been started on the 
“Royal Road to Roses.”’ 


A Distinguished English Visitor 


The Hon. Henry D. McLaren, long a member of the 
British Parliament, a member of the council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in London and an enthusiastic amateur 
gardener, was a recent visitor to Horticultural Hall in Boston 
and to the Arnold Arboretum, where he was entertained by 
the keeper, Mr. E. H. Wilson. After leaving he wrote to Mr. 
Wilson as follows: “‘In beauty, both of plants and of layout, 
in variety, and in interest the Arnold Arboretum surpassed 
anything that I had imagined, even with the help of your 
writings. And I was amazed to see how the heat and cold of 
your climate added to the beauty of the shrubs and trees that 
you were able to grow. If any words of mine can tempt other 
English gardeners to pay you a visit, they will come.”’ 


International Horticultural Congress, 1930 


On the occasion of the International Horticultural Con- 
gress to be held in London in 1930, the Royal Horticultural 
Society intends to organize a special show in its new hall on 
Thursday and Friday, August 14 and 15, 1930. 

The council of the society is giving this early notice in the 
hope that an exceptional display of new plants and new 
flowers of recent introduction may be exhibited on this 
occasion. 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association will be held on October 12 at 2 P. M. at 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, and on 
October 13, all day, at the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, 
Mass., where the members will be the guests of the president, 
Mrs. Henry Ford. 


Fresh Restrictions on Orchids 


Additional restrictions have been placed on the importation 
of orchids into the United States. Hitherto, permits for such 
importations have carried a limitation of 25 plants of species, 
and 100 plants of seedlings, for propagation purposes. Orchid 
permits will, hereafter, be limited to not exceed 20 plants of 
one kind, species or hybrid; and to not exceed 20 different 
types, species or varieties, to any individual permittee in one 
year. The term hybrid is understood to cover hybrids which 
have received an award under a varietal name in its country of 
origin, and also any unflowered and unnamed seedling which 
may meet the requirement of probable or special merit. 
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Camassias for Spring Flowers 


AMASSIAS are bulbous plants which have their native 
home in the western states but flower well even in New 
England, where they may be wintered successfully with a 
little protection. They bloom in late May or early June and 
look especially well when associated with tulips. The star- 
like flowers are borne in long spikes and appear in such colors 
as lavender, white and light blue. Camassias are not expensive 
and have a wide range of usefulness, as they are quite at home 
in the hardy borders as well as in the tulip beds, and are not 
averse to considerable shade. Moreover, they will thrive in 
spots which are moderately damp and they do not need to be 
disturbed for many years when they have been established. 
They should be planted rather close together, say four or 
five inches apart, and about four inches deep. Planting should 
be done at this season or not later than October 15. There are 
several species, including C. esculenta, a rich purple in color 
and growing about two feet high, and C. leichtlini, lavender, 
blue or white and reaching a height of three feet. 


Regal Lily Seedlings 

Those who have regal lily seedlings will be interested in 
the method of wintering them successfully at the Minnesota 
Agricultural College. They are planted from one inch to 
one and one-half inches deep in a specially prepared coldframe 
where the earth has been made fine to a good depth and the 
soil right. After the ground is well frozen, a covering of 
straw a foot thick is placed over them and on this several 
inches of earth is thrown. 

In the early spring the earth is first removed, then the straw 
gradually, leaving a thin covering of the latter to act as a 
mulch. By next fall they can be planted deep in the borders. 

This method can easily be followed by anyone having a 
few seedlings to winter by making a small frame of a soap 
box, or one similar, taking out the bottom and setting it in 
the garden, banking up the sides with earth. Regal lilies are 
more tender to frost in early spring than at any other time, 
for which reason it is necessary to use care in removing the 
covering, always having some to replace on a cold night. 


The Japanese Beautyberry 


Some months ago, there was a note in Horticulture about 
Callicarpa americana, called the beautyberry. It was stated 
and very truly, that this beautiful shrub, whose fruits are of 
a wonderful and unusual violet color, could not be enjoyed 
by New Englanders, as it was not hardy in that latitude. 
As a matter of fact, Callicarpa americana is not satisfactory 
even in Pennsylvania, as an early cold night will wither its 
leaves, although the berries may not be harmed. The Japanese 
species, Callicarpa japonica, is much more reliable, being 
grown in the Arnold Arboretum with great success. 

We have so many scarlet- and orange-berried bushes of 
autumn, that this lovely lavender fruiting one should be 
more widely planted. All the autumn flower shows now make 
a point of classes for artistic arrangement of berried shrubs. 
Long sprays of the charming berries, violet shading to deep 
purple, and set closely on the wand, placed in a cream or 
yellow Italian pottery bowl with branches of the dark glossy- 
leaved Evonymus patens or the bushy variety, E. japonica, 
would surely take the judge’s jaded eye. 

Callicarpa japonica is easily grown in any good garden soil, 
giving generous fronds of new growth. Some good specimens 
may be planted against a wall; trained espalier, they will 
look very well. The flowers are inconspicuous, but the leaves 
are clean and a good green, so that the plant is decorative at 
all times during the summer even before its fruiting season, 
which is September and October. 

—Frances Edge McIlvaine. 
Downingtown, Pa. 




















Appraising the Novelty Roses of 1928 


of the novelty roses are worthless. Although some of 

the most beautiful roses are to be found among the older 
varieties, the new kinds are improving so fast in coloring, 
fragrance and foliage that half the joy of rose growing would 
be lost if we neglected the novelties. 

Below is given a report on the performance, in my garden, 
of some of the 1928 novelties and other recent varieties of 
hybrid teas: 

Aspirant Marcel Rouyer. Although originated in 1919, 
this is a splendid garden rose which is not common. Of low, 
spreading habit, the plant is unusually strong, with glossy, 
healthy foliage, long pointed buds and beautiful blooms of 
bronzy apricot and pink, and with some fragrance. It was 
outstanding during August. 

Barbara Robinson. A rose with beautiful long yellow 
buds opening to medium-sized cream colored flowers, very 
fragrant, free flowering, healthy and with a spreading plant. 

Briarcliff. This is the best of the Columbia sports, but if 
one likes the Columbia type, Pink Pearl is a better rose in 
every way than any other of the Columbia family. 

Capt. Kilber Stuart. A glowing crimson with very double 
blooms of good size and shape, but the plant is small and 
the blooms few; fragrant. 

Cuba. A large, nearly single rose of bright vermillion 
scarlet on an orange ground. Very bright and attractive and 
lasts longer than is usual with roses of so few petals. A vigor- 
ous plant with good foliage. 

Dame Edith Helen. Occasionally a real pink rose with 
more than the average petals, but more often the blooms are 
very ordinary, with very little growth or bloom after the 
first display; fragrant. A disappointment for me. 

Diadem. A different rose the outside petals of which look 
like metal; large fairly double 
cupped blooms of coppery 
orange with salmon and 
flame tints; very fragrant. A 
good plant but a shy 
bloomer. 

Gaiety. One of the finest 
of the novelties. A vigorous, 
healthy plant and a long- 
keeping rose of good size, 
with orange, Indian red and 
silver blended in an attractive 
way; free blooming. 

Henry Ford. This rose 
has attractive buds of yellow, 
edged salmon-orange, but the 
color soon fades and is pretty 
for only a few hours. A tall 
plant with normal foliage 
and viciously thorny leaves. 

Hortulanus Budde. Scar- 
let or bright red flowers with 
few petals; fragrant. A vig- 
orous plant, very free bloom- 
ing and a good decorative 
rose. 

Irish Hope. A_ beautiful 
red rose of good size and 
moderately full; richly per- 
fumed with the old Damask 
fragrance. A vigorous plant 
with rather poor foliage; free 
blooming. 

John Cook. A seedling of 


| CANNOT agree with some of the authorities that most 





The Rose Patience, Lovely in Bud and Flower 


La France and much like its parent, but a stronger plant and 
one of the most prolific bloomers in the garden; very free 
during mid-summer. 

John Russell. For two years this has made poor growth 
and has not given half a dozen blooms either year; fairly 
good crimson flowers but too few to bother with. 

J. Otto Thilow. This rose has very large, high-centred, 
double flowers of glowing pink; makes vigorous growth with 
good foliage; a moderate bloomer. 

Lady Margaret Stewart. A splendid rose with the richness 
of Mme. Alex Dreux and Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Almost 
every shade from yellow to brown can be found in it at 
some time; good size and lasting bloom, medium growth, 
good foliage, a shy bloomer. 

Lord Allenby. Another poor grower with weak foliage; 
globular crimson flowers without fragrance. 

Lord Lambourne. Not since Mme. Edouard Herriot ap- 
peared has there been such a striking rose as this. It has enor- 
mous semi-double blooms of deep buttercup yellow, each 
petal margined with red; the buds and half-opened blooms 
are fine but the open flower is so big and loose that it is 
floppy; very fragrant. 

Lucinda. Another Columbia, nothing more, nothing less. 
Fair in June, horrible in July; fine again in late August and 
fall. 

Margaret McGredy. Another attractive rose with large 
double flowers of Oriental red, fading to carmine rose with 
age; the blooms come singly on long, strong stems; mild but 
sweet fragrance. It opens almost flat with a lovely golden 
centre; moderate growth with good foliage. 

Mari Dot. A new rose from Spain with buds of deep 

Chinese orange, opening to deep glowing apricot; a fruity 
fragrance; moderate growth and good foliage. 
_ Mons. Julien Potin. Al- 
though yellow roses have 
been better than usual this 
season, this one leads them 
all. It is the finest yellow rose 
I have ever seen —a rich 
golden yellow which fades 
but littl. The buds are 
lovely and it remains for 
several days in the bud stage. 
The blooms come singly on 
long, strong canes; sweet 
fragrance; a good plant and 
good foliage. 

Mrs. A. R. Barraclough. 
The catalogue description of 
this rose, ‘bright but. soft 
sparkling pink of an even 
tone passing to yellow at base 
of petals,’’ is correct; it is a 
lovely shade of soft pink and 
the flower really glitters in 
the sun. It is very fragrant 
and makes vigorous growth 
with heavy thorny canes 
producing a rather “‘leggy”’ 
plant; normal foliage and a 
fine rose. 

Mrs. Erskine Pembroke 
Thorn. Fred Howard has 
given us a good yellow in 
this rose. The full double 
blooms of medium size are 
rich lemon yellow, sweetly 
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scented and free blooming. Very vigorous in growth with 
beautiful bronzy green foliage. One of the few hybrid teas 
which are attractive as plants. 

Niles Cochet. This rose, a sport of Maman Cochet, is 
cherry red with lighter centre. Although it is a tea rose, I am 
including it because it is as vigorous and hardy as the hybrid 
perpetuals. It is a very fine rose indeed, but like all the teas 
needs hot dry weather to open well. 

Norman Lambert. The catalogue description reads: ‘“The 
outside of the petals is a deep chrome yellow with a marginal 
color effect of brilliant orange-scarlet merging to an irregular 
zone of burnt orange, the inside salmon-orange, suffused 
bronze, shading to yellow at the base.’’ This is a little more 
than I can digest. It is, however, a distinct rose of rich reddish 
orange and deliciously fragrant. Here it was very moderate 
in both growth and bloom but so distinct that it is desirable 
in any case. 

Patience. Without question this is the finest rose of the 
season. It has splendid long pointed buds of deep carmine, 
opening to large fragrant double blooms shading from orange 





The Free Blooming Rose John Cook 


at the base of the petals to carmine at the edges; it is almost 
perfect in form and makes a strong plant, and is unusually 
free for such a large rose. It has holly-like foliage which may 
be subject to mildew. 

Roselandia. One of the few greenhouse roses which give 
perfect blooms in the garden. It is rich golden yellow with 
orange and apricot tints and splashes of red tints on outside 
of petals; perfect in shade and a typical Ophelia plant. A 
splendid garden rose. 

Shot Silk. This rose has attractive coppery rose flowers 
which occasionally show the “overshot with apricot and 
yellow” shades of the catalogue description, and very fra- 
grant. The plant is attractive, too, with rich glossy, very 
dark green foliage without a sign of fungus troubles. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 
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Storing Dahlia Tubers 


HERE are almost as many opinions as there are growers 

on the subject of keeping dahlia tubers over the winter. 
This is perfectly natural, as every cellar is different. I would 
suggest that everyone keep a thermometer in the cellar, for 
only in this way can one tell how hot or cold it really is. 
Then the tuber itself must be taken into consideration. Is it 
large or small? Has it a tendency to decay easily, or to dry 
out and shrivel? 

This is the time when the evil of overfeeding for large 
flowers in the summer becomes apparent. You may take 
several clumps of the same kind and put them in storage in 
the same box, but in a short time the clump that has been 
forced or fed heavily will begin to decay or, if small sized, 
will dry up, while those grown without any food will be 
found plump and solid. 

If the cellar has a dirt bottom, and is without heat of any 


kind, it is almost perfect. The tubers may be piled on the floor, 
being covered with burlap bags if they show signs of wrin- 
kling or drying up. 

In a cellar with a small amount of heat, pack the tubers in 
boxes or barrels lined with newspaper and cover the top with 
more paper. Watch for a few weeks after packing, and if they 
start to mildew near the crown, take off the top paper and 
give the moisture, which is always coming out of the clumps, 
an opportunity to escape. 

In a cellar of 45 or 50 degrees, or warmer, with cement 
bottom and a heater, the tubers will need more protection 
from the hot, dry air. Pack in shallow boxes, about eight 
inches high (vegetable bushel boxes are perfect) and cover 
with shavings or sawdust. Look at the bulbs four times 
during the storage period, November 30, January 1, February 
22 and April 1. If they are in good condition, they can be 
packed away again, but if they have started to decay, cut off 
all the decayed parts and apply powdered sulphur or air- 
slacked lime to the parts that have been cut. 

In a very warm, dry cellar where the temperature goes from 
45 to 65 degrees, the following treatment has proved success- 
ful. The tubers when dug should be placed at once in shallow 
boxes if the earth is not too wet or soggy. Do not shake the 
dirt from the clump, and, after placing in the box, fill in 
with more loam, about six inches. Set the boxes on or near 
the floor. If lack of space compels you to place boxes on top 
of each other, be sure to put wooden braces between them. 
Circulation of air is necessary. 

—L. N. Davis. 
Reading, Mass. 


A Good Rose Wrongly Named 


In the issue of Horticulture, August 15, Page 391, there is 
a note from Mrs. H. C. Ernst of Manomet, Mass., in regard 
to the Jersey Beauty Rose. I am sorry to say that the rose she 
describes is not Jersey Beauty. The true Jersey Beauty is a 
creeping rose, presumably a cross between Rose Wichuraiana 
and Perle des Jardins. The flowers are two to three inches 
across, single, and come in sparse clusters. The color is straw 
yellow, somewhat of the old Safrano shade. It is an exquisite 
thing, but very tender and I was only able to keep it in Ohio 
at the expense of constant and careful winter protection. It is 
the seed parent of Emily Gray, to which it has transmitted 
a large degree of its tenderness. It is still in commerce, or at 
least the name is, and was obtainable from Storrs and Harri- 
son at Painesville several years ago. Last year we attempted to 
get some plants of it for Breeze Hill from another source, but 
they were misnamed. 

—G. A. Stevens. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

















Hardy Chrysanthemums for Late Flowers 


chrysanthemum is very great; many of the late sorts may 
be depended on for flowering in the farming sections 
of this country but in the north it is generally a good idea 
to confine one’s selection to those flowering during early 
September and October. These early-flowering varieties last 
for several weeks without special protection from early frosts. 

Varieties may be divided into four groups, each distinct 
and worthy of a place in our gardens—large-flowering, pom- 
pon, button and single, each group comprising a wide range 
of forms and colors. The hardy chrysanthemum does not 
differ from that grown by florists for pot culture, except in 
hardiness. Some of the varieties grown by florists are not 
entirely hardy and must be wintered in a cool greenhouse 
or coldframe. The following list might be considered as 
worthy a trial in every garden: Barbara Cumming, Gypsy 
Girl, Yellow Normandie, Normandie, Ruth Cumming, 
Alice Howell, Skibo, Glory of Seven Oaks, White Doty 
and Lilian Doty. These are all early flowering and may be 
expected to give a good account of themselves. 

Barbara Cumming, a new variety introduced by Mr. 
Alex Cumming of the Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., 
in my opinion is a marked advance over any of the older 
varieties of its color. Its early-flowering habit, vigor and 
length of season make it almost indispensable in the 
garden. 

The culture of the chrysanthemum is not difficult but 
the success of the gardener depends upon whether or not 
one cares to go to a little extra trouble in satisfying its 
requirements. It should be planted in sheltered locations 
such as at the base of walls, buildings or shrubbery or on 
the sunny side of taller-growing perennials, although good 
results may be obtained elsewhere. Good drainage appears 
to be very important. Standing water during the winter 
months generally causes winter loss. Planted in ordinary 
garden soil with a high organic content such as well 
decomposed leaf mold or manure, and proper drainage, 
there should be but little danger from winter injury. 

Winter protection consists of a light covering of dry 
peat or leaves held down by evergreen branches or other 
material. A waterproof covering might be well for choice 
varieties, although this is not absolutely essential. A dry 
soil and sufficient protection to prevent frequent freezing 
and thawing are required. If the ground remained covered 
with snow this would be all the protection they should 
have, but our climate is so variable that it cannot be de- 
pended upon year after year. In severe climates lifting the 
clumps after flowering, without removing the soil, and 
placing them in coldframes, is advisable. The clumps should 
be well firmed into the soil of the coldframe at the level at 
which they stood in the garden, and a generous covering of 
leaves used over them. Dry peat or other material might also 
be used to advantage, and the frames protected from excessive 
moisture by glass sash or shutters. If glass alone is used it 
should be covered to prevent the sunlight from heating the 
frames in early spring, and some ventilation will be needed 
during warm weather. 

In late March or on the approach of warm weather, the 
covering should gradually be removed. I like to use an inch 
or two of peat around the clumps during April as this mate- 
rial offers considerable protection from rapid changes in tem- 
perature and yet does not smother the plants. If wintered 
over in the garden, and given this early spring protection, 
they may be forgotten as far as attention is concerned, until 
after the regular spring work has been done with the other 
perennials. This is a distinct advantage in a late season. 

Growth is rather slow during May and it is well to wait 


Te difference in hardiness found in varieties of the hardy 


until about June 1 before making divisions. At this time the 
plants are sturdy and easily divided and may be broken up 
into clumps of two or three plants or even to single divisions 
if rapid increase is desired. Extra plants made in this manner 
prove of value in filling up space in the garden during late 
July to follow oriental poppies and low-growing border 
plants. If pots are available these divisions may be potted 
and grown in a coldframe until needed, or if time is valuable 
elsewhere and space is unlimited, just make the divisions and 
line them out in the vegetable garden. Such plants may be 
lifted without check during mid-summer with adhering soil, 
and placed in the garden for autumn flowering. I can see very 





Hardy Chrysanthemums 


little difference between the potted and unpotted plants so far 
as growth is concerned. The tops should be cut back to cause 
sturdy growth and branching, and if further increase is de- 
sired, these tops may be treated as cuttings. Such pruning 
should be done when the plants have made at least six to ten 
inches of growth. Too early pruning appears to check plant 
growth, while very late pruning does not give opportunity 
for the plants to properly shape up for satisfactory flowering. 

Chrysanthemums should be planted from 15 inches to 
two feet apart, depending on the size of the clumps, and 
properly staked. If especially late flowers are desired they may 
be grown in pots or boxes, being given protection from heavy 
frosts, and taken into the sun parlor in late October. 


—R. E. Newell. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Garden Club Supplement 


With this issue Horticulture includes a garden club supple- 
ment containing material which, it is believed, will be of 
interest to garden club members in all parts of the country. 
It is hoped to publish a supplement of this kind at least once 
a year and perhaps oftener. 


The Federated State Garden 
Club Movement 


OR several years before organizing The Federated Garden 

Clubs of New York, I felt that the crux of the whole prob- 
lem lay in the individual states taking up the conservation of 
their own native plants and trees; the planting and care of 
roadsides; the restriction of billboards and the encouragement 
of the Little Garden, which would spread the gospel of 
beauty to every community and eventually lead to a State 
Beautiful. 

We felt through these federated garden clubs that the 
common problems of soil, climatic conditions, and planting 
varieties—together with the needs and possibilities of con- 
structive work in various sections of the state—might be more 
efficiently solved; also that we could better formulate senti- 
ment in all cases where public support is needed to initiate 
or advance some cause related to conservation, forestry and 
gardening. 

That the federated garden club movement was organized at 
the: psychological time has been proved by the fact that 15 
states have, to date, federated garden club groups, with others 
. preparing to federate. They, too, have recognized the fact that 
no community, state or country can ever be beautiful until 
there is an endless succession of little gardens. 

The movement has been one of steady progress and helpful 
cooperation. It has drawn together and coordinated the gar- 
den club interests, and has served faithfully as a clearing house 
for help and information on all subjects pertinent to garden 
‘clubs and their allied interests. Even though they had done 
nothing more than this, they have justified their existence. 
The outlook is encouraging, and the opportunities for inter- 
esting and constructive work constantly widening. 

During the past year I have had the pleasure of attending 
conference meetings of five state garden clubs. I found at all 
these conferences groups of earnest men and women—not 
considering the advantages to be gained by them individually 
—but rather the service they might give toward making their 
states more beautiful, attractive, and better places in which to 
live. Their programs covered many phases of conservation, 
the use of native trees and plants, more parks and play- 
grounds, better roadside conditions, and the organization of 
a network of garden clubs throughout the various states. 

It is through the influence of these many garden clubs that 
interest in the possibilities of the little garden has been devel- 
oped, with the resulting transformation of ugly backyards 
into places of charm and refinement, where families can come 
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in touch with and learn the great fundamental laws of nature. 

Little did Mrs. Willis P. Martin of Philadelphia foresee— 
when she organized the first garden club in America—in 
1904—the possibilities and development of the movement; 
not alone to beautify one’s own home surroundings, but to 
create beauty in the hearts and lives of the many. 

We believe that no social or educational movement in 
America bears more significance than the state federated 
garden club movement. Recalling Theodore Roosevelt’s in- 
junction that “‘this country will not be a good place for any 
of us to live in unless we make it a good place for all of us to 
live in,’’ we cannot help but feel that the state federated gar- 
den club movement, in beautifying the individual states, will 
be largely instrumental in making our country ‘‘a good place 
for all of us to live in.”’ 

The prophet Micah, in describing the millennium, came at 
last to the climax of his vision when he pointed out: 
“... They shall sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree and none shall make them afraid.”’ 

—Mrs. John W. Paris. 


Honorary President, 
New York Federated Garden Clubs. 


Award to Mrs. Gill of Cleveland 


The garden clubs of Ohio were signally honored at the 
annual meeting of the Garden Club of America, held in Cin- 
cinnati early in May, when Mrs. Kermode F. Gill of Cleve- 
land was chosen as the woman in the United States who 
accomplished the most in the interest of gardening last year. 
Mrs. Gill was awarded the Emily D. Renick Achievement 
Medal by Mrs..H. P. McIntosh, who was chairman of the 
national committee which named the winner. 

Mrs. Gill was awarded the medal ‘‘for the inspiration she 
had been to many gardeners, and for her organization of the 
federation of Ohio garden clubs, which included the creation 
of nine new garden clubs within the state in one year.”’ Mrs. 
Gill is president of the Federation of Garden Clubs of Ohio, 
and was appointed a member of the conservation board of the 
Garden Clubs of America. 





Mes. Gill in Her Garden 
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| ITH the development of garden club federations by the plan which originated in Virginia in 1920, there 
has come a remarkable increase of interest in the garden club movement—a movement already fostered 

by the Garden Club of America, which has been in existence since 1904, and which has been one of 
the most potent influences that this country has known for raising the practice of gardening to a higher plane and 
for arousing a wider appreciation of newer and better garden material. The work of the federations has supple- 
mented rather than paralleled the work of the Garden Club of America. 


In the past eight years the number of federations has grown from one to 15, representing 406 clubs in almost 
all parts of the country. If the very conservative estimate of 50 members to a club is made this gives a total of 
20,300 members in the federated clubs. The actual total is probably twice this figure and many clubs have not 
been federated. There are 84 affiliated clubs in the Garden Club of America, with an approximate membership of 
6000. Of course, some clubs affiliated with the Garden Club of America are also federated clubs. State federations 
are in process of organization in Connecticut and Texas. 


It seems reasonably certain that this movement will continue to grow and that before long a national federa- 
tion, or perhaps a national council of federations, will be organized. It is easy to appreciate the influence which 











might be wielded by a body of this kind. 


Ld 
Federation No. of Clubs President Secretary Onseaieil 
Garden Clubs of Virginia 18 Mrs. Herbert Smith Mrs. C. G. Evans 1920 
Staunton, Virginia Danville, Virginia 
Garden Club of North Garolina 12 Mrs. R. D. Gapen Mrs. F. F. Bahnson 1922 
Reedsville, N. C. Winston Salem, N. C. 
Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 20 Mrs. Ninah Cummer Miss Gerda E. Meigs 1924 
Jacksonville, Fla. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Federated Garden Clubs of New 73 Mrs. Fred J. Swift Mrs. Arthur Knapp 1924 
York State Nyack, N. Y. Bayside, N. Y. 
Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 23 Z. Wetmore Mrs. O. E. Searl 1926 
Wichita, Kansas Hutchinson, Kansas 
National Capital Federation of 16 Miss Margaret Lancaster Miss Laura Wadsworth 1926 
Garden Clubs Washington, D. C. Washington Grove, Md. 
New Jersey Federation of 36 Mrs. F. R. Kellogg Mrs. W. A. Halliday 1926 
Garden Clubs Morristown, N. J. Plainfield, N. J. 
Tennessee Garden Club 14 Mrs. E. Y. Chapin Mrs. C. D. Richmond 1926 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Garden Club of Illinois 60 Mrs. Frederick Fisher Mrs. Frank Kingsley 1927 
Lake Bluff, Ill. Evanston, III. 
Garden Club Federation of 34 Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr. Mrs. H. H. Buxton 1927 
Massachusetts Readville, Mass. Peabody, Mass. 
Garden Club of Ohio 17 Mrs. Kermode F. Gill Mrs. F. B. Stearns 1927 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Oregon Federation Garden Clubs 25 Mrs. Nora L. Anderson Mrs. Robert Warren 1927 
Salem, Oregon Forest Grove, Oregon 
Iowa Federated Garden Club 20 B. S. Pickett John A. Fitzsimmons 1928 
Ames, Iowa Ames, lowa 
Garden Club of Georgia 28 Mrs. Phinizy Calhoun Mrs. George Street 1928 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Maryland 10? Mrs. Charles Reimann (This federation does not 








Baltimore, Md. ° 


appear to be active) 
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The Beautiful Garden Which the Garden Club of Cleveland Was Instrumental in Establishing 


The Cleveland Garden Club’s Civic Work 


four years’ cooperative effort of three groups pri- 

marily interested in the undertaking. The Cleve- 
land Garden Club, the city government represented by 
the city manager, the director of parks and public prop- 
erty and the park commissioner, and the trustees of the 
Museum of Art. 

Following conferences called by the Cleveland Garden 
Club the three groups entered into general agreement as 
to the area in Wade Park fronting the museum that 
should be improved. The Cleveland Garden Club found 
it necessary to raise funds to secure the best possible ad- 
visory services in the field of landscape architecture, in 
order to guarantee the provision of the ideal plan and 
program for the proposed garden. 

Approximately $20,000 was raised by an Italian 
Street Fair, a very charming and colorful entertainment 
generously patronized by all garden clubs and other 
organizations of the city. 

The next step was the employment of Olmsted 
Brothers of Boston, who made the design for the garden, 
suggestions for the planting, and various decorative and 
ornamental features, as well as estimates of the cost of 
the undertaking. Incorporated in the plan were such 
ornamental features as the fountain of the waters, signs 
of the zodiac, sun dial, marble terraces and balustrades. 

Chester A. Beach was chosen as the sculptor for the 
fountain and signs of the zodiac, and Frank Jirouch, the 
sculptor for the sun dial. 

The whole plan was a considerable financial undertak- 
ing, requiring a large expenditure by the city for culvert- 
ing Doan Brook, for widening the mirror lake, and 
building sections of retaining wall alternating with 


‘[ Fine Arts Garden of Cleveland is the result of 


gravel beaches about its edges, for the laying of paths 
and roads and many other incidentals. 

The cost of this work to the City of Cleveland will 
approximate $250,000. The cost of the monumental 
and decorative features of the garden will approximate 
an additional $250,000, this amount being covered by 
the voluntary gifts to the Cleveland Garden Club of 
Cleveland from its members, members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Art Museum of Cleveland and friends 
of both organizations. Perhaps unique in the history of 
such an enterprise is the fact that all gifts made to this 
garden were entirely unsolicited. 

—Ruth Follett Stone. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Florida’s Unique Federation Plan 


HE Florida Federation of Garden Clubs functions 

under a system which is somewhat unique but has 
much merit. The president, Mrs. Ninah Cummer, out- 
lines it as follows: 


First of all, we are firm sponsors of democracy in the garden club 
movement. We lay no claim to being a social organization but make 
a firm endeavor to spread the benefits of garden activities to every 
community. 

We operate on the circle plan of organization. Under this plan 
there is in each city only one garden club but this club consists of as 
many small groups of women (or men and women) as there is need 
and demand for. The club starts off with but one group, numbering 
not less than 15 or more than 25, but they must be persons who 
are actively interested in gardens and willing to take personal respon- 
sibilities for the programs, writing papers, participating in debates 
or doing any similar work which they may be called upon to per- 
form. 

With this first group or circle as a nucleus, other groups or circles 
are formed, using the same constitution and by-laws. Each circle has 
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its own officers and executive committee and each formulates its own 
program. As a rule the circles hold their meetings on the same date, 
which is fixed by the founders’ circle. A uniform meeting date pre- 
cludes conflict of social engagements with garden club engagements. 
Each circle is free to decide upon its own activities but overlapping. 
especially along civic lines, is obviated by federated circles. Thus there 
is the federated circles of the garden club of Jacksonville. Its officers 
are chosen by delegates from all the circles but its excutive board has 
no jurisdiction over the affairs of the individual circles save in ques- 
tions of larger issues and when there should be a full discussion. 

The Jacksonville Club now has 650 members, but under the 
circle plan each individual member remains an active member. Papers 
are typed in duplicate and one copy is placed on file with the secre- 
tary, being kept in a steel filing case for ready reference. 

The Jacksonville club has a room in the Woman's 
Club House, where it maintains a library as well as the 
file of club papers. This garden club room is always 
open and is presided over daily by a hostess supplied by 
the circles. 

The Tampa Garden Club, also operating through the 
circle system, has been successful in obtaining several 


thousands of dollars from the city and county for the 
beautification of the Bay Shore Boulevard, with Olmsted 
Brothers of Boston making the plans. 

The outstanding undertaking of the state federation 
is the effort being made to bring about the establishment 
of an arboretum or botanic garden in Florida. It is 
believed that such an institution would be of great 
benefit to the entire country, since southern Florida is 
the only sub-tropical part of the United States. 


A Community Flower Show 


Dear Sir—There has been an interesting development 
of the flower show in Proctor, Vt., due largely to the 
influence of Horticulture. We have no garden club but 
many people love flowers and grow a few. The show 


represented the work of the community and was dom- 
inated by native trees, plants and ferns. One end of the 
hall was devoted to a very lovely pool surrounded by 
Vermont's many rare ferns set up in their natural 
environment, so far as possible. Goldfish and water 
plants in the pool and a beautiful group of cardinal 
flowers at one side, made the pool very convincing. Mrs. 
Maud Chisholm, with her wide knowledge of ferns, 
assisted by the girl scouts and school children, accom- 
plished so sophisticated a composition that only a pretty 
good botanist could fully appreciate it. 

The pool was framed on one side by an excellent rock 
garden built by the owners of the three best rock gardens 
in town. The selection of rocks was logical and the 
planting mainly of native evergreens, ferns and wild 
flowers. On the other side was a group of Vermont ever- 
green trees, shrubs and groundcovers gathered by the 
boy scouts and grouped around a perfectly plain white 
marble bird bath. The path leading among the trees had 
great depth due to the gradual diminishing groundcover 
replaced by the dead needles of the trees. House plants 
and cut flowers were grouped on tables covered with 
dark brown cloth (old sheets contributed and dyed at a 
cost of nine cents a yard). At the other end of the room 
a group of well-set tables with appropriate bouquets 
filled the centre. 

The children’s department, periodical room and the 
room for tools were walled off from the main exhibition 
by a hemlock hedge. Small bouquets and refreshments 
were sold and brought enough to pay all expenses. 

The contours of the compositions were made by using 
bagged sawdust, which is light, inexpensive and clean. 
The expenses were less than $30 as all work was con- 
tributed. There were 700 entries and an attendance of 
over 1200 in a village of 2500. 


—DMary Freeborn. 


Proctor, Vt. 





A Community Flower Show at Proctor, Vt. 
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Poplar Catkins Displayed in a Decorative Way in the Garden Club Competition at the Spring Flower Show in Boston 


The Decorative Use of Cut Flowers 


S a rule garden flowers should be picked early in 
A the morning or after sundown, as they will keep 
longer than if gathered in the heat of the day. 
It is important to make an oblique cut and this can be 
done only with a sharp knife. Scissors may be utilized 
for convenience when the flowers are removed from the 
plants jn the garden, but the stems should afterward be 
cut again with a knife. All thick stems should be given 
an oblique cut, as this exposes a larger area for the admis- 
sion of water. The stems are filled with cells which act 
as siphons, and it is important to have them take up as 
much moisture as possible. 

After being taken indoors the flowers should be placed 
in deep receptacles like a tin pail and kept for a time in 
a subdued light or even in darkness. If they can be left 
here for 12 hours they will keep a surprisingly long time 
when taken into a living-room or hall. Some flowers 
which do not naturally last well when cut can be given 
an increased season of usefulness by dipping the stems in 
hot water. This applies especially to dahlias among 
garden flowers and to poinsettias among greenhouse 
blooms. The lower leaves should be stripped from the 
stems and the ends of these stems plunged in water just 


*From a lecture delivered by B. F. Letson at the annual meeting of the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts in 1928. 








below the freezing point. It is well to wind a paper or 
cloth around the stems to protect the flowers from any 
steam which may arise. After five minutes the blooms 
may be withdrawn from the hot water and plunged 
full depth in a pail or large vase of cold water. 

Sometimes, of course, it becomes necessary to cut 
flowers in the daytime and under conditions which are 
not effective for long life. It may be necessary, for in- 
stance, to remove them when almost in full bloom in- 
stead of in the bud. It has been found that, under such 
conditions, a little aspirin in the water will help to pre- 
serve the flowers. Five grains to a gallon of water is 
about the right amount to use. 

As a rule, flowers will keep best if most of the foliage 
is removed, because leaves evaporate moisture very rap- 
idly and at the expense of flowers. Complaints are often 
made that calendulas do not keep well when cut, but 
there will be less difficulty if almost all of the foliage is 
removed. Of course, no attempt should be made to use 
the hot-water treatment with flowers which have soft, 
fleshy stems because they would immediately turn to 
pulp. 

Straight stiff stems may be preferred in the garden 
but are not the best for decorative purposes. Crooked 
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stems lend themselves much better to indoor decoration. 
If the garden maker finds gladiolus blooms with curved stems 
she may consider herself fortunate, because they become par- 
ticularly effective when properly used in bouquets. 

The matter of color is one which requires much attention. 
Wider latitude can be allowed with summer flowers than with 
those which are used in the winter, but such clashing combi- 
nations as result from the use of brick red with purple are 
always to be shunned. White flowers soften the glowing 
colors of bolder kinds and oftentimes may be used with them 
or in vases between them to produce harmonious effects. 

The fact must be kept in mind that roses, which are among 
the most popular flowers for cutting, will not keep well if cut 
with an offset because the joint at this point prevents the free 
passage of water. When roses are received in winter they are 
likely to be found somewhat wilted, especially if they have 
come from a distance. Roses in this condition need not be dis- 
carded. Often they may be restored and made to look as fresh 
as ever by cutting off a half inch of the stem, splitting the 
stem across the bottom with a sharp knife and plunging the 
flowers to their heads in a deep receptacle, perhaps a pail or a 
bath tub. Roses will float in the bath tub without sinking and 
in half an hour will look as though just picked. 

The best taste in flower arrangement forbids the combina- 
tion of flowers which do not naturally bloom at the same 
time. Sometimes roses and pussywillows are found in the same 
bouquet, but such an arrangement shows poor judgment. It 
is quite another matter when one comes to pussywillows and 
spring bulbs. They go naturally together, because they bloom 
at the same season. Another matter to keep in mind is the 
relation of the flowers as they grow in the garden. Flowers 
which naturally have tall stems should stand above those 
which are dwarf when any decorative arrangement is being 
made. 

Flowers must have oxygen, which is excluded when vases 
with very narrow mouths are used or when a collection of 
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blooms is warded tightly into a flower holder. A few flowers 
are often more satisfactory than a large number if they are 
arranged with some degree of delicate elegance. Beginners 
sometimes find it difficult to hold their flowers in place when 
they have only a few, although now there are various devises 
into which the stems may be slipped and which may be set in 
the bottom of a vase or bowl. There are other ways of hold- 
ing flowers, however, which we frequently employ. A little 
cedar or boxwood thrust into the mouth of a receptacle will 
not be seen but will hold the stems in any desired position. 
Most florists use cedar in this way and it can be used over and 
over. 

Simple containers without much ornamentation are the 
best. The fact must be kept in mind that the flowers and not 
the containers constitute the object of interest. No exact rule 
can be given but it is safe to say in a general way that in a 
decorative scheme the flowers should occupy two-thirds and 
the container one-third of the alloted space. 


Cactus Garden at Newport 


N interesting feature of the summer show of 1928 held by 

the garden club at Newport, R. I., was a cactus garden 

established in the open air by W. A. Manda, giving a desert- 

like atmosphere in the very center of the Casino's beautiful 
green lawn. 

One might have spent hours examining these most interest- 
ing plants were it not for the fact that so many other things 
in the show seemed to be clamoring for their share of atten- 
tion, but one could hardly pass without commenting on the 
tiny cactus that one was told was 34 years old, or the Adam's 
Needle, the Grizzly Bear, the Fishhooks cactus which in India 
are used for fishhooks, others which the Germans use to make 
Victoria needles and finally the Cactus Euphobia splendens 
the Crown of Thorns, a cactus of the type from which the 
thorns were taken with which Christ was crowned. The ex- 
hibit was most interesting and unusual. 





Open Air Exhibit at the Newport, R. I., Flower Show 
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New York City Gardens Club 


N activity of the New York City Gardens Club has been 

the placing of flower boxes in the windows of the public 
libraries of the city. Their slogan has been “‘Every Public Li- 
brary Window a Garden.’ The bulletin of this organization 
says that many of the branches of the library are already 


equipped with window boxes where growing plants and 
flowers add to the cheerfulness of the neighborhood and give 
pleasure to the readers and librarians using the building. 

There is no fund for this purpose and library rules do not 
permit collections for any purpose within the library, so the 
work is being done through the efforts of members living near 
the different branches or other interested friends. There are 
31 library branches in Manhattan and the Bronx and if all 
of them presented a blooming appearance they would be a 
delight to those who must spend much time in the city during 
the summer. 

‘The Block Beautiful’ is another activity of this organiza- 
tion. Members who have backyard gardens, window boxes 
or roof gardens are asked to approach other residents in their 
block and try to create an interest in the aims of the club and 
to ask them to help beautify their homes with gardens and 
flowers. In February, 15 members had already expressed their 
interest in this plan and had promised to organize their 
blocks. 

A committee from the club has been photographing the 
city gardens, and one of the results of this work is interest- 
ingly given by Zella Mitchell in the bulletin. Miss Mitchell 
was chairman of the pictorial records committee. She says: 

“One of the interesting results of photographing city gar- 
dens is the development of one’s powers of observation. For 
example, a study of fences, or walls, which surround the gar- 
dens becomes increasingly fascinating. 

“There are probably no two alike, although brick walls 
show considerable similarity. This is, incidentally, the most 
expensive type to build. Often it is necessary to place a high 
wall around a garden to protect it from uncongenial neighbors 
and their cats. One of our members who found a high wall 
necessary made a concession on behalf of a neighbor’s large, 
black cat, a daily caller of ingratiating personality. She placed 
a stepladder against the high wall, to the top of which the 
visitor had learned to ascend. The cat took the hint and every 
day shares the dinner of the resident cat, thereafter departing 
in a perfectly dignified manner.” 


A “Before and After’’ Exhibit at the Spring Flower Show in Philadelphia 








LECTURE COURSES 
for GARDEN CLUBS 


Twelve Lectures 


OCTOBER —- NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 


Course A 
SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


Course B 
PLANTS AND PLANS FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN 


Course C 

PLANT CLASSIFICATION I. 
Course D 

PERENNIALS I. 


Course E 
GARDEN DESIGN I. 


For further information address 


DONALD WHITE 


President of the White & Johnson Co. 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 





The article continues by describing the different types of 
fences found by the photographers and closes by saying: 

“Best of all are the low fences, where it is possible to have 
them, whether they are of wood, wire, stone, or hedge. How 
delightful for a city gardener to find herself among nature- 
loving, friendly neighbors, for then there is almost sure to 
develop a community spirit, which often flowers into a com- 
munity garden. . . . Robert Frost, in his charming poem, 
‘Mending Wall,’ assures us that ‘good fences make good 
neighbors,’ and many of our City Gardens Club members 
have shared his desire to know what they 
‘are walling in or walling out.’ 


“Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out 
And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That wants it down.” 


A Stimulating Exhibit 


One of the most stimulating exhibits at 
the spring show in Philadelphia was that 
made by the Settlement Garden Clubs, show- 
ing in miniature two back yards, one littered 
with tin cans, old papers and other rubbish, 
while the other was made attractive by 
climbing vines and perennial plants. This 
‘before and after’ exhibit indicated the kind 
of work which is being done by the Settle- 
ment Garden Clubs established 11 years ago 
to create a love of flowers among children 
attending settlement houses. These clubs now 
operate in many different parts of the city 
and have had a remarkable influence in sec- 
tions where beauty and good taste are ordi- 
narily lacking. 
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LECTURES AVAILABLE FOR GARDEN CLUBS 














Garden talks, The Making of an 
Amateur Rock Garden, Blooms in 
the Garden from January to Decem- 
ber. With or without slides. MRS. 
JAMES G. BAKER, 6 Birches, 241 
Green St., Fairhaven, Mass. 





ANNIE R. BLANCHARD, Bulb 
Specialist, 17 Hillside Ave., Melrose, 
Mass. Lectures on Winter Indoor 
Garden, Hardy Lily Borders, Out- 
door Bulbs and Home Gardens, Our 
New England Heritage. Terms on 
application. 





HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, 
A.M., M.L.A., Landscape Architect, 
10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Lec- 
tures on Gardens and Landscape 
Architecture, European Gardens, 
Spanish Gardens particularly, Gar- 
den Design and Construction. Hand- 
colored slides. No lectures given dur- 
ing spring and fall planting seasons. 





Garden Talks 
for particulars write to 
MISS CLARA M BOLTZ 
Landscape Architect 
241 W. 


helten Ave. 
Germantown 


Phila., Pa. 





Lectures (with colored slides) Mag- 
nolia, Middleton and Other Gardens 
Around Charleston, South Carolina. 
Monticello, the Home of Thomas 
Jefferson. MRS. J. THOMPSON 
BROWN, Rock Hill, S. C. 





MRS. JAY CLARK, Jr., 62 West 
Street, Worcester, Mass., announces 
the following lectures: The Garden 
Library, The Little Garden, The 
Garden of Shade, Behind Garden 
Walls in France, Adventuring in 
Islands. Illustrated with photographs 
or slides. Terms on request. 





THE CONARD-PYLE COM- 
PANY presents J. H. NICOLAS 
of their Research Department. 
Topics: “A Year in the Rose Gar- 
den” covers the activities in the rose 
garden from early spring to winter. 
In “The Ten Commandments of 
Rose Growing” the principles of 
rose growing are entertainingly re- 
lated and are interesting to both 
advanced amateurs and beginners. 
Lectures without slides but with 
practical demonstrations. Terms to 
be arranged with THE CONARD- 
— COMPANY, West Grove, 
a. 





“Gardens of England,” “Old Villa 
Gardens of Italy,” “American Gar- 


dens.” Illustrated with color pho- 
tography. R. N. CRAM, A.S.L.A., 
23 Joy St., Boston. 





CLARENCE FOWLER, 15 East 
40th Street, New York City. Fellow, 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects. Lectures on “Art Out- 
of-Doors as Exemplified in the 
American Garden and Park, and 
How European Precedent Can 
Help Us.” 





PRENTISS FRENCH, M.L.A., 
Landscape Architect, Venice, Flor- 
ida. Spanish Gardens and Patios 
illustrated in color by Lumiere 
Autochrome slides and lectures on 
general landscape subjects. 





Three 1 Hour Picture Talks. Lan- 
tern slides, many in color. “Worth- 
while Vegetables and Shrubs,” 
“Flowers and Shrubs for the Home,” 
“Joys of Country Children.” HAL 
B. FULLERTON (22 years Direc- 
tor L. I. R. R. Demonstration Farm) 
East Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 
Honorarium $25 and expenses. 





MR. HERBERT W. GLEASON, 
residing at 1259 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, is available for sev- 
eral lectures on garden topics illus- 
trated with beautifully colored lan- 
tern slides. The list of subjects in- 
cludes “The North Shore Gardens 
of Massachusetts,” “Island Gardens 
of Mt. Desert,” “Southern California 
Gardens,” “Alpine Flowers of North 
America,” “Rock Gardens,” “Floral 
Beauty of the Arnold Arboretum,” 
“Personal Memories of Luther Bur- 
bank and His Magic Gardens,” 
“Conservation of Our Forests and 
Wild Flowers,” etc. 





Unusual Lectures on Birds, Gar- 
dens and Wild Flowers. Profusely 
illustrated by colored lantern slides. 
For descriptive circular and open 
dates address, HARRIET UPHAM 
GOODE, Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 





Lectures illustrated with slides, 
Allotment Gardening, Forum on 
Gardening, Forum on Community 
Beautifying, How to Plan Home 
Grounds, How to Clean Up and 
Beautify the Community, Our Com- 
mon Trees, The Tree—How to Dig 
—Set—Prune—S pray— Propagate — 
Bud and Graft. Community 
Beautifying Campaign of a week 
will produce lasting results, making 
a cleaner, prettier and healthier 
community. HERBERT D. HEM- 
ENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





Practical helpful illustrated lectures 
on Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Lilies, Iris, Bulbs, Roses, 
Annual Flowers or talks on any sub- 
ject pertaining to gardening. Terms 
on application to ARTHUR HER- 
RINGTON, Madison, New Jersey. 


Improved Grafted Nut Trees for 
Northern Planting. Their orna- 
mental and commercial value fully 
explained in my lantern slide lec- 
ture. JOHN W. HERSHEY, Nut 
Tree Specialist, Downingtown, Pa. 





HENRY HICKS, Hicks Nurseries, 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y., announces 
the following lectures: Fitting plants 
to soil and climate; Evergreens; 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas; Trans- 
planting and care of large and small 
trees. Terms on request. 





New England Wild Flowers, their 
interesting habits, legends, and folk- 
lore. A talk illustrated by wonderful 
slides in direct color photography, 
presenting the flowers in all the glory 
of their natural color. FRANKLIN 
I. JORDAN, 32 Endicott Street, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 





Talks, lantern slides, demonstrations 
and consultation on pruning, tree 
care and repair, fruit, flower and 
vegetable growing. Advice to prop- 
erty owners. M. G. KAINS, Horti- 
cultural Consultant, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Formerly head Hort. Dept. Penn. 
State College; and Lecturer, Colum- 
bia University). 





Sharing a Hobby, illustrated with 
natural color slides. Fee $35, and 
traveling expenses. MR. and MRS. 
A. M. KEITH, 72 South St., Cam- 
pello, Mass. 





Miss Elizabeth Leighton Lee, L.A. 
12 Snowden Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Illustrated Talks on Modern Gardens 


of Southern France and Ital 
Design in American and English Gardens 





DR. FORMAN T. McLEAN, of 
the New York Botanical Garden, 
New York City, gives illustrated 
lectures with colored slides on: — 
(1) Philippine Life, (2) The Gladi- 
olus, (3) Forestry, (4) Shade and 
Lawn Trees. 





Lectures on our New England wild- 
flowers, illustrated with colored lan- 
tern slides; $10.00 and lecturer’s 
traveling expenses if we give the 
talk, or $5.00 and express charges if 
you borrow a set with a written lec- 
ture and give the talk yourself. For 
further information write to NEW 
ENGLAND WILD FLOWER 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








H. STUART ORTLOFF, Land- 
scape Architect and Garden Lec- 
turer will fill Garden Club engage- 
ments. .Talks on Design, Construc- 
tion, Planting, Color Arrangement. 
51 East 42nd St., New York City. 





MRS. VIVIEN MAY PARKER 
and her daughter, ELIZABETH 
EDDY PARKER, of Eddy Place, 
Brookfield, Mass.,\ present the fol- 
lowing garden lectures, illustrated 
with colored lantern slides and songs 
in costume: “The Message of an 
Old New England House and Gar- 
den,” “The Brook in the Garden,” 
“The Art of Home Gardening,” 
“Home Gardens at Home and 
Abroad,” “World Contacts Through 
an Old New England Garden.” 





MRS. WHEELER H. PECKHAM 
(Ethel Anson §. Peckham), New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Beautifully illus- 
trated talks. Varied subjects: “Nar- 
cissi or Daffodils,” “Miscellaneous 
Bulbs,” “Iris,” “Tulips,” “Home 
Gardens,” “Naturalizing Bulbs,” 
“Farming for Bouquets on the Cote 
d@’Azur,” “Useful Plants,” etc. etc. 
Fee $25 and expenses. 





Garden lectures by MRS. JOHN 
CARROLL PERKINS, illustrated 
with colored slides. Mrs. Perkins is 
a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, London; member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
member of the Garden Club of 
America for season of 1928-29. For 
subjects and engagements address 
MRS. PERKINS at Hotel Ludlow, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MRS. ALBERT SCHWAB, Waldo 
Ave. and 25(th St. N. Y. City. 
“Landscaping Your Own Garden.” 
Illustrated with colored slides. 





Stereopticon lecture on Village Im- 
provement. Price, including lantern, 
$25. GEORGE N. SMITH, 167 
Cedar St., Weliesley Hills, Mass. 





Garden Lectures, well illustrated, in- 
timate talks on various garden sub- 
jects for clubs and small groups. 
Available at short notice. Use of the 
new daylight screen obviates dark, 
hot rooms for daytime lectures. 
Write for list of subjects and rates. 
CARL STANTON, Landscape 
— Box 207, Peterborough, 





“Lilies.” Best kinds for gardens; 
culture; diseases. “Day Lilies.” A 
new lecture on a group of valuable 
garden plants. “Autumn Coloration.” 
Popular; suitable for Garden Clubs. 
These lectures are amply illustrated 
by beautiful lantern slides. DR. A. 
B. STOUT, The New York Botani- 
cal Garden. 





Garden Talks 
MRS. B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Salisbury, Conn. 
“Gladioli” (August and September), 
“Flower Legends,” “Tree Lore,” 
“The Little Blue Garden.” 





Garden Lectures with or without 

lantern slides. JOHN C. WISTER, 

Wister Street and Clarkson Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO AID THOSE WHO 


HELP THEMSELVES 

U. S. GOVERNMENT BULLETINS and 
publications of associations contain useful 
information at cost. Also NEW books at 
10% off, and commercial booklets free. 
Ask for Society Bulletins on prize flowers 
and catalogs, 2c each; Gladiolus, Dahlias, 
Delphiniums, Iris, Peonies, and Sweet Peas. 
Commercial booklets Free on Rock Gardens, 
Cacti, Rare Wild Flowers, Tree Care and 
Planting. Forests and woodlots on the 
home place; a small greenhouse. Power 
Lawn Mowers, Spraying, Fertilizers, Prun- 
ing trees, shrubs, and vines. “Fur Farming 
for Profit” (15c¢ postpaid), a Government 
bulletin on Silver Fox Farming—the most 
profitable farming enterprise. 


LABEL YOUR PLANTS 


and Trees by the dozen or by the thousand, 
is an important part of the pleasure of 
GARDENING and Forestry. The subject 
of labels is covered by 12 samples made 
by a dozen different manufacturers, 
together with descriptive booklets. 
Ask us about them. 

Enclose $2.00 for HOME ACRES. Mem- 
bership subscription to the magazine of 
gardens and trees, profit and pleasure on 
the home place (published under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association, Mrs. Henry Ford, 
President). Write to us about the subjects 
that interest you most. 


BULLETIN GUILD 


Box H426, Pleasantville, New York 





LATER’S 
UPERB 


DELPHINIUM 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


Fresh seed from our TEST GARDENS of 
finest specimen Wrexham novelties 
$1 per pkt. of over 100 seeds. 

Fine personally selected plants grown 
from the 
WORLD’S BEST 
Fall or Spring delivery 
$5 per dozen 


VICTOR O. B. SLATER 


Delphinium Specialist 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 





Hybrid Delphinium Seedlings 


Dozen 


1 Seedlings, plants mixed ..... $ .75 
One-year plants ........... 4.00 
Foxglove seedlings, 3 colors . .50 


he 


Hollyhock seedlings, mixed .._ .50 
Gaillardia seedlings é 
Hardy plants and shrubs 
Open Evenings and Sundays 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 


Framingham Center, Mass. 


Hits Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 





Box 317 











Dundee, Illinois 
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Conservation in the Garden 
Club of America 


HE first chairman of conservation in the Garden Club of 

America started in a small way to protect some of our 
wild flowers by distributing leaflets, telling people about them 
and getting articles put in some of our newspapers. She 
divided the country roughly into five or six zones and had a 
chairman for each zone. 

From this beginning has sprung the present organization, 
not as yet wholly completed but which has a vice-chairman 
in 33 of the 48 states. Each state chairman can have as many 
workers under her as she may wish and may, in large part, 
use her discretion to decide what is most needed in her state. 
She can work with garden clubs, women’s clubs and with all 
organizations or individuals willing to help. 

The work has expanded to a far larger field than only wild 
flower protection, for, in addition, we work for forest preser- 
vation, including tree planting, for protection of Christmas 
greens, for instruction in conservation in the schools, and use, 
not only the newspapers, but the radio and the movie houses 
to teach the first essentials. We also work for roadside beauti- 
fication, caterpillar control, and the restriction of billboards; 
and through lectures with slides in the schools, we try to 
instruct the pupils as to why some wild flowers need protec- 
tion, what flowers can be picked with impunity, and what 
they personally can do to help this important cause. 

—H. M. Crosby. 


Conservation Chairman, 
Garden Club of America. 


Manchester, Mass. 


Garden Clubs Associated 
With Women’s Clubs 


IVE or six years ago, that great woman, Mary Sherman, 

who has since served as our leader in the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at that time, as we recall, chairman of 
education for the General Federation, sponsored a movement, 
within the clubs of the country, for the observance of 
National Garden Week. As a result, many women’s clubs 
organized garden sections or garden committees, which have 
since become permanent features of club work. 

The Melrose (Mass.) Woman’s Club was one of them. 
The garden section has now a membership of more than 
100. A nominal fee is charged woman’s club members and 
provision is also made for associate membership. The program 
of this garden club is listed among the activities of the con- 
servation department and receives the hearty codperation of 
the executive board of the woman’s club and, indeed, of the 
members at large. The club season has for several years opened 
with a fall flower show and garden party which is a real 
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The New 
Flora and Silva 


An international yuarterly journal de- 
voted to plants and their cultivation 
in gardens. 


The first number in October 
Edited by 
E. H. M. COX 


Editor of THE GARDEN 1924-1926 
$5.25 a year post free, or $1.50 a 
single copy post free 


“The new Flora and Silva’ will con- 
tain original articles by the best au- 
thorities on all subjects of importance 
to the keen gardener. The production 
and illustrations will be of the best. 


A prospectus will be sent post free 
on application to 


Walter Adams Johnson 


Great Oak Lane 
Pleasantville New York 


RHODODENDRONS 


(Natives—three varieties) 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
Mountain Laurel 


FRUIT TREES and FRUIT 
PLANTS 


Other trees and plants in variety 
Catalog on request 











Morris Nursery Co. 
1133 Broadway, New York City 











Regal Lilies 


Plant the finest in large quantities at 
low cost. For information address: 


JULIA E. CLARK 
Canby Oregon 











Gardener: Experienced, wishes permanent 
position on suburban, country home. Clean, 
honest, reliable, licensed chauffeur. Mar- 
ried. References. Lester Hoyt, R. R. No. 
5, Carbondale, IL. 





Estate Supt. now on show place of South 
is desirous of change. Experience covers 
all details; estate supervision, lawns, gar- 
dens, greenhouses, landscape and recon- 
struction, farm, stock. Highest reference. 


W. H., Care of “Horticulture’”’ 





POSITION WANTED 
Landscape Gardener desires change, now 
on show place of South. Experience covers 
all details; landscape, replanting, recon- 
struction, greenhouses, lawns. Fully compe- 


| tent to manage estate. Highest reference. 
Service available 30-60-90 days. 


W. G., Care of “Horticulture” 








Don’t burn fallen leaves. 


O not destroy any garden 
refuse. It represents more = 


Turn Dead Leaves into Rich Manure 


Add ADCO, keep them 
moist, and they will turn into excellent manure. 
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than half the yield of the soil. 

By the simple ADCO process 
it can be converted into manure © 
and turned back to nourish & 
that same soil. 

Anybody can use ADCO, § 
and every good gardener should 
use ADCO. Nothing takes the 
place of manure, and with 


ADCO you can make quantities | 
of it, rich, odorless and clean. 
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i , also complete line rarest varieties i 
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Selection No. 5 
Consists of 13 most fam- 














Your seed house can supply you with ADCO, or it can be had : = CATALOG FREE! Book that every flower 
direct from us. Simple directions accompany every package. Drop Cus Gar fiat every Gower 





us a card and we will gladly send interesting booklet free. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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community event. Sufficient financial returns are realized from 
this project to carry the garden club program for the year. 

In looking over the reports of the federated garden clubs 
of the various states, it is observed that many of the women’s 
clubs throughout the country have organized garden sections 
or garden clubs, the programs of the latter being a recognized 
part of the parent club’s activities. These garden sections may 
quite properly be associated with any one of several of the 
regular club departments, such as conservation, education and 
the department of the American home. Recently, the art de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs 
gave the garden interest considerable impetus by codperating 
with the Boston Society of Landscape Architects and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in a notable exhibit held 
in Horticultural Hall. 

Garden club programs, in addition to presenting subjects 
relating directly to horticulture and garden making, may in- 
clude projects of community betterment, study classes, flower 
shows, protection of birds and native plants and the preserva- 
tion of scenic beauty, all of which contribute much of value 


to the work of women’s clubs. 
—Grace Thornton Hume. 
Chairman, Program Committee of the 


Melrose, Mass. 


What Garden Clubs Can Do 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts. 
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HE Ohio Garden Club has been especially active and has | 


a very energetic president in Mrs. Kermode F. Gill. The 
following are extracts from the president's report at the last 
annual meeting, which was full of suggestions helpful to 


other federations and clubs: 

The keynotes of every garden club’s effort should be conservation and 
beautification. Garden clubs in general are not such old affairs, and only 
15 of the 48 states even now have federated their clubs. Undoubtedly very 
soon these 15 states will form a national federation of garden clubs, 
thereby extending nationwide the work of the garden clubs. 

Let us say that each state averages only 5000 members. With 48 states 
we would have 240,000 members enrolled in the national organization. 
You can readily see what a power this would be if the edict went forth 
that laws should be passed for conservation of wild flowers, forestation, 
conservation of all natural beauty spots. I think that the ‘‘powers that be’ 
might sit up and take notice. For instance, if Kentucky had only had a 
state organization belonging to a national one, the saving of Cumberland 
Falls, one of Nature’s wonderful beauty spots, would not be the tremendous 
labor it now is. The president of the national organization would see that 
Washington was flooded with protests, and 240,000 letters, I think, 
would compel attention. 

We are starting now with 17 charter member clubs, totaling about 1400 
members. Very soon a meeting of the executive board will be called to 
construct our constitution and by-laws. I suggest that this executive board 
consist of president, five vice-presidents, secretary, assistant secretary, and 


treasurer. The vice-presidents are to be the chairmen of the five sections | 


into which the state will be divided—north, south, west, east and central. 

I should like to have a chairman for the standing committee, lecture 
bureau, conservation, legislation, advisory committee, flower show, lantern 
slides, photographs and pictures of members’ gardens, program, seeds, and 
a committee on forming garden clubs. 

I would like the members of the Garden Club of Ohio to scatter seeds of 
perennials, bi-annuals and annuals that are self-sowing, and seeds of wild 
flowers and trees along the highway. In the fall. I should like them ail to 
collect the seeds from their gardens and send all they can spare to the seed 
committee. 

Having as yet no chairman on billboards and roadsides, I would like to 
tell about the Florida state federation’s accomplishments. Florida wrote 
a letter to 1000 billboard advertisers, requesting them to discontinue the 
practice, and received 141 answers from firms who agreed that business 
can succeed without using landscepe advertising. I should like the sanc- 
tion of our club to send out a similar letter. 

I want the members of this organization to express their opinions as to 
whether they wish these meetings conducted like those of the Garden Club 
of America, by having a short business session and a few days of visiting 
gardens, or whether they would prefer them as the New York State organi- 
zation conducts theirs, one morning session and luncheon annually during 
the time of the flower show, or as in Florida last winter, with two days 
of reports, speeches, addresses and music. 

I want a slogan for this organization, and also a state bird, state color, 
state tree, state wild flower and state song. We might give a prize at our 
1929 flower show for the song selected. Then we can have it sung at our 
next annual meeting. I should like a state flower for the Garden Clubs of 
Ohio. 








LILIUM 
CANDIDUM 
SPECIOSUM 


(Syn. Peregrinum) 


In offering this 
rare lily, there are 
many characteris- 
tics worthy of spe- 
cial comment. It 
is a distinct and 
beautiful type of 
the old-time “‘Madonna’”’ lily, but it flowers later 
and has dark stems. By planting it in association 
with the popular L. Candidum, the blooming sea- 
son may be prolonged and greater enjoyment from 
the lily garden obtained. — 


Price, $1.50 each; $15.00 per doz.; $110.00 per 100 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 


148-B WEST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





LILIUM CANDIDUM SPECIOSUM 

















You Still Have Time 


To do the necessary planting of your garden so that next year it will 
meet YOUR FONDEST EXPECTATIONS. 

Our catalog will tell you about many INTERESTING AND 
USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 

QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION “HORTICULTURE” 








Superb Mixtures of Quality Tulips 


Nothing but goodness, beauty and quality (selected by experts) 
for buyers that want the best. 


Per doz. Per 100 Per 1000 


BREEDER TULIPS, mixture 5 varieties ......... $0.75 $6.00 $45.00 
DARWIN TULIPS, mixture 10 varieties ......... .60 3.50 28.00 
MAYFLOWERING COTTAGE TULIPS, mixture 10 
nan a de on cg be Te Canoe bie ed 0-0 « 0» .65 4.25 85.00 
PARROT TULIPS, mixture 5 varieties .......... .75 5.00 
BIZARRE TULIPS, mixture 5 varieties .......... 85 6.50 
Named varieties of above classes, prices on request 
All bulbs sent prepaid, with directions for planting 
PRIVET FOR HEDGES (not prepaid) 
Per 100 Per 1000 
AMOOR RIVER, Best and hardiest for North, 18-24 in. .. $1300 $100.00 
CALIFORNA, Almost evergreen, 18-24 ims. ............ 6.75 60.00 


GERMAN IRIS — Three of the Finest 
Doz. Per 100 


PALLIDA DALMATICA. Lavender blue the best ...... $2.00 $15.00 
LOHENGRIN. Pink and silvery mauve, very fine ...... 2.50 17.00 
SHERWIN-WRIGHT. Clear yellow ........-0-e+eeee0s 225 16.00 
JAP. IBIS. All colors mixed, strong ............e+s00. 2.25 16.00 


A. M. HEEMSKERK & CO., Hudson, New York 
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Extra Quality 
Flower Bulbs 


for Fall Planting 
— SPECIAL OFFER — 


100 DARWIN TULIPS 
Grand Assortment made up $9.75 
from named sorts, special . 


We make the following special 
prices, for immediate delivery 


Per 1000—$25.00 















Delightful little gems for 

edgings, Rock Gardens, etc. 

Chionodoxa (Glory of the 
Snow) 

Eranthis (Winter Aconite) 

Grape Hyacinths (Heav- 
enly Blue) 

Snowdrops (Single) 

Scilla Campanulata (Blue) 
Any of the above doz 40c; 
Per 100, $3.00 
100 crocus, Mixed $2.50 


Bab: 
cde Pos 





























(Established 1905) 


Border Collection of 
May-Flowering Tulips 


Doz. 100 
Bartigon (Darwin) Scarlet ......... $.60 $4.00 
Bronze Queen (Breeder) Bronze .... .60 4.75 
Baronne de La Tonnaye (Darwin) 
RE 8.4 Aka say d1'0i8-0 40.0.6 0-96 50 3.75 
Clara Butt (Darwin) Pink ......... 50 3.75 
Farncombe Sanders (Darwin) Red .. .55 4.00 
Inglescombe Yellow (Cottage) ...... 60 4.25 
spinels Harold (Darwin) Deep Red .55 4.00 
S ring Pride of Haarlem (Darwin) Rose .50 3.75 
pr Rev. Ewbank (Darwin) Lilac... 60 4.50 
Harbingers The Sultan (Darwin) Black .... .50 3.75 


1 doz. of each of the above Splendid Tulips 


100 of each of the above Splendid Tulips 


Complete Autumn Catalogue, Bulbs and 


Special Collections 


(Value $5.50) for $5.00 


(Value $40.50) for $38.00 


(25 and 50 of each of the 100 rate— 
all first size bulbs sure to bloom) 


NOTE: You may deduct 5% 
if you send cash with order. 


Plants, mailed FREE upon request. 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen 
474 Main Street 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

















Garden Labels 


All metal, permanent and attractive for 


all types of gardens. 
Free sample sent upon request 


Mrs. Loyd L. Anderson 


443 Highland Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Fringed Gentian 
SEED NOW READY 
50c per packet, postpaid 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 








Tenuifolium Lily Bulbs 


4 doz. $2.25, doz. $4.00, hundred $30.00 
REGAL LILY BULBS 


50 cents each, $5.00 doz. 


SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
BURTON WASH. 








Chinese Lanterns 
(Physalis francheti) 


Large roots guaranteed to bear lanterns 
next season 


$1.59 a dozen 





BERTHA S. SLATER 
Fairhaven Mass. 


























MICHELL’S DARWIN TULIPS 


Gigantic, bright blooms on long, strong stems 
make the garden a feast of color in May. 


COLOR PLATE COLLECTION 


Centenaire: Violet rose, blue centre. 
lilac and mauve. 
black. Mr. Farncombe Sanders: 

Pride of Haarlem. Rosy carmine. 


6 bulbs each 
12 bulbs each 
25 bulbs each 5 

100 bulbs each 5 


Also other varieties of Tulips 
Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, etc. 


Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog, mentioning this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


Dream: Rosy 
Deep maroon 
Brilliant scarlet. 


La Tulip Noire: 


By P. P. 
30 bulbs $1.90 
varieties, 60 bulbs 3.45 
varieties, 125 bulbs 5.75 
varieties, 500 bulbs 21.75 


5 varieties, 
5 


518-516 
Macket St. 


Phila., Pa. 
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' Books for Garden Clubs 


HE activity of the last two years among garden clubs has 

brought many interesting problems to the desk of the 
librarian of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. On most 
occasions we have succeeded in providing an answer, but that 
record would have been impossible without our small file of 
current garden club publications. These constitutions, pro- 
grams, and flower show schedules have been our sole resource. 

Seasonal programs suited to groups of all sizes and grades 
of experience, as well as suggestions for civic projects, flower 
shows and miscellaneous activities, have helped program com- 
mittees to keep clubs from scattering their energies, or from 
drifting into failure through lack of centralized interest. Every 
club secretary is urged to send to this library a copy of each 
new publication for our files. 

In addition to helping solve problems of organization, the 
library is asked to suggest titles for garden club bookshelves. 
One might suppose that it would be necessary only to make a 
list of good, moderate-priced American books. That is what 
was done. It soon developed, however, that club book collec- 
tions were not to be run into a mold; and while the list still 
serves as a point of departure, it has to be modified frequently 
to include more material on local hobbies or books by favorite 
authors. 

Though a standardized book list is sure to fall short some- 
where, there are a few volumes so reliable, so compact, and so 
generally helpful that it is always safe to include them. A. C. 
Hottes’ ‘1001 Garden Questions Answered’’ is one of them. 
Bailey’s “‘Manual of Gardening,’’ Oliver and Hottes’ ‘Plant 
Culture,’”’ Dorothy Cloud’s ‘‘Culture of Perennials’ and 
Katharine Cloud’s ‘‘Cultivation of Shrubs’’ are in the same 
class. To these I would add Mrs. King’s “Flower Garden Day 
by Day”’ for its calendar and its bibliographies. Except for 
the ‘‘Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture,’”’ for many sorts of 
questions, we use these books more than any others. 

It may surprise some gardeners that Bailey’s ‘Cyclopedia’ 
is not in the list. Every club should aspire to have a set avail- 
able, but I do not believe it is the wisest purchase for the first 
$25. It is a mine of information that years cannot exhaust, 
but it is not easily carried home under one’s arm. 

The nucleus of the collection might be design and plant 
materials. From among a wide range of possible choices, I 
suggest Miss Tabor’s “‘Landscape Gardening Book’’ for a 
well-written, readable and helpful interpretation of the art, 
supplemented, perhaps, by Bottomley’s ‘Design of Small 
Properties’ for concrete plans. Taylor and Cooper’s ‘““Com- 
plete Garden”’ is invaluable for the variety of its planting lists 
and the excellence of its explanatory text. 

Of books on special aspects of design or special types of 
gardens, possible choices are Johnson’s ‘“‘Foundation Plant- 
ing,’ Bisset’s ‘Book of Water Gardening,’’ Durand’s ‘‘My 
Wild Flower Garden,’’ and either Rockwell’s ‘‘Rock Garden’’ 
or Mrs. Wilder’s ‘‘Pleasures and Problems of a Rock Garden” 
(depending on the club’s purse). 

When we come to books on a single flower it is even harder 
to choose. For lilies, “Garden Cinderellas’’ by Helen M. Fox 
and “‘Lilies and Their Culture in North America’ by W. N. 
Craig are both up-to-date and reliable. Mrs. Harding’s ‘‘Book 
of the Peony,”’ Mrs. Stout’s ‘‘Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia,”’ 
and ‘““The Gladiolus Book’’ by McLean, Fischer and Clark, 
are leaders. One cannot go far wrong in following Mr. 
Wister’s advice in his “‘Iris,’’ although he has not pretended to 
give anything more than a small cultural handbook. For rose 
matters G. C. Thomas, Jr., and J. H. McFarland are not to 
be forgotten. Finally, we should be doing less than justice to 
American gardening if Wilson’s “Aristocrats of the Garden’”’ 
and its sequel were omitted. 





—Dorothy St. J. Manks. 


Librarian, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


| Boston, Mass. 
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For Particular 
People There is a 


Right time for everything 
NOW is the Best time to have your 


Tree Moving 


plans in shape 


H. L. Frost & Co. 


20 MILL STREET 
ARLINGTON 





MASS. 











A 55 ft. American Elm moved by H. L. FROST & CO. 


The tree is now growing in fine shape on an 
estate in Lexington, Mass. 


Are fully equipped to take care of your arboreal problems 


Tree Moving, Tree Surgery, Spraying, Fertilizing 


EXPERT ADVICE AND ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
For Prompt Service Call Arl. 1410 























THE ROVING GARDENER 





ARCISSUS bulbs from Virginia were the first to reach 
N the market this year and those which I have seen have 
been of fair size, plump and apparently well-ripened. 
Whether the ripening process has been satisfactory, can be de- 
termined more accurately when the blooming season arrives. 
On the whole the southern bulbs seem to have ripened more 
thoroughly the past year or two than those from California, 
although the California growers are rapidly learning the im- 
portance of this phase of bulb production. Two of the most 
important daffodils, Golden Spur and Victoria, appear to be 
short this season, but I think there will be a plentiful supply 
of most other varieties, at least those of the most popular 
kinds. 

As a matter of fact narcissus bulbs can be grown over a 
much wider area than has been realized. W. N. Craig of 
Weymouth, Mass., a well-known nurseryman and horticul- 
tural expert, saved all of his small bulbs and offsets last year 
and planted them out in his fields. The result has been a crop 
of bulbs, all of which are fully as good as kinds formerly im- 
ported. Some, indeed, are much better than the average run 
of commercial bulbs. Mr. Craig has a wide variety in his 
Massachusetts-grown bulbs and feels much pleased with the 
result of his experiment. There seems to be no reason why 
amateurs who grow a number of bulbs, occasionally digging 
them up for separation, should not try growing the small 
bulbs until they reach a flowering size. 

Some garden makers seem to think that bulbs should be 
lifted only in the spring, but if the beds are not occupied 
with other flowers at this time there is no reason why they 
should not be dug over, careful care to be taken not to cut 


into the bulbs. As a matter of fact it is a good plan to lift 
and separate narcissus and tulip bulbs in the autumn if they 
have been allowed to grow in one place so long that the 
flowers give evidence of deterioration. 





The family of senecios is an exceedingly large one. It in- 
cludes even the cinerarias. In an apparent effort to avoid 
confusion, the botanists have chosen to give other names to 
some species. Thus, at the present exhibition at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, I found one of E. H. Wilson’s handsomest in- 
troductions displayed under the name of Ligularia Wilsoni- 
ana. This is the plant which we have been accustomed to call 
Senecio Wilsoniana, the name which, it seems to me, is pref- 
erable. 

Under any name, however, this plant is a stately and im- 
posing garden subject, producing as it does enormous spikes 
of yellow flowers set closely together and giving a mild sug- 
gestion of the delphinium, except as to color. This senecio is 
very distinct in habit and general appearance. By all odds it 
is the best of the kinds listed as available for garden use, and 
is especially suitable for low and somewhat damp spots. The 
fact that it comes in September is another of its merits. As 
with most of the senecios, the leaves are large and rather 
coarse, without much beauty in themselves. 

Mr. Wilson was represented by another charming perennial 
at the September show, in the form of Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum, the Chinese Meadowrue and a flower which is 
especially useful for combining with other and more con- 
spicuous flowers for bouquets, associating well with gladioli. 
This meadowrue was shown by the Bay State Nurseries in its 
collection of rock plants. It may be used as a rock plant while 
small, but ultimately will grow far too large for rock gardens 
of minimum extent. I saw it last year in Newport growing 
at least six feet high. 
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Send for your free 
copy of Little Tree 
Farms beautifully 
illustrated Year 
Book and Catalog. 
We offer Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, 
Trees, Perennials, 
Roses, Vines, Iris, 
Peonies, Garden 
Furniture and 
many Garden 
Accessories. 











Telephone 
Framingham 
1768 













3 Specimen 


Evergreens 
$1000 Sisecaahese) 


WE have never seen finer evergreens—superb in 
shape and color. Suitable for a hundred land- 
scape uses—round the house, on the lawn, in the 


garden. Drive out to see them any week day at 
the Farms! 
1 White Spruce ........... 3 to 4 feet 
A rapid growing, hardy evergreen, silver color 
1 Colorado Spruce ........ 2 to 3 feet 
Magnificent, hardy and vigorous. Lustrous needles 
1 Canada Hemlock ........ 2 to 3 feet 


Rich-toned, dark green, densely drooping foliage 
Two offers to the same address $19.00 


fittle Tiree Farms 


ON PLEASANT STREET 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 














for planting. 







RARE CACTI 


Spineless, M Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 12-inch bowls 
All for only $3.75, F.0O.B. Regular $10.00 value and we send our 
illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, all fine 
specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. 


DESERT PLANT CO., Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 


10 HANDSOME CACTI, in- 
cluding the rare O. Ursinus 
(Grizzly Bear) and Burbank 


Souvenir Free with all orders. 


















43 Cotton Street 






PEONIES 


Three to five eye divisions on the finest | Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
varieties of young stock. 


Price reasonable 


WM. M. JOHNSTON 


Newton, Mass. 
Tel. Newton North, 0824-M 


EVERGREEN 


Broad Leaf Flowering Shrubs 
First class collected stock 


2 to 4 ft. 25—$5.00. 100—$18.00 
Hemlock Trees 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$4.50. 100—$16.00 


Fancy Holly 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$7.00. 100—$25.00 
Seedlings of all the above stock 
6 to 18 inches 100—$10.00 
JOHN E. NORRIS 
Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 



























LATE PEONIES 


Prolong your Peony season by planting some late-blooming varieties 
Faribault, deep pink ........ 
Grandiflora, pale pink 
Livingstone, rose pink ........ 
Marie Lemoine, white 
Milton Hill, pale pink 


Other fine varieties listed in our catalogue at reasonable prices 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 


. . $1.50 Mme. de Galhau, flesh-pink ...... $ .75 

ee, ere 1.25 Mme. Emile Galle, pale pink ..... .85 
- 1,00 Modele de Perfection, flesh-pink .. 1.00 

eer re 1.00 Pierre Duchartre, pink .......... 1.25 
Ned eta 2.00 Tourangelle, flesh-white ........ 2.50 





















PURO Woven Wood Fence 
5 pet ER Ste, At a Se 


; 












sections. in three heights, 3° 
in cost. Imnorted eolely by RORERT C. REFVFS CO. Dent H 
St., New York City. Write for Free Book of Illustrations 





AD dli-iound, Oeavy duly tence tor enciosing an estate or garden. Made in 
France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 ft. 
10 


. 4°11” and 6° 6”. Easy to erect. Moderate 
187 Water 
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Garden Club Beginnings 


berg seems to be some question as to the first gar- 
den club ever formed in this country. It is the general 
impression that the Garden Club of Philadelphia, 
formed in 1904, was the first. A statement to this effect 
has often been published, in fact. It happens, however, 
that a similar organization was formed in Minneapolis, 
Minn., in the same year under the name of the Minne- 
sota Garden Flower Society. Although a flower society, 
it is to all.intents and purposes a garden club and has 
grown continuously ever since its formation, having 
now 400 members and having sponsored many auxil- 
iaries which have affiliated with the State Horticultural 
Society. 

Nevertheless, it is the Philadelphia garden club from 
which the Garden Club of America has grown and 
which has had a particularly important part in develop- 
ing the garden club movement. Mrs. J. Willis Martin 
and Miss Ernestine A. Goodman were the women with 
whom the idea originated. 

The first regular meeting was held on May 19, 1904, 
at Andalusia, Penn., the home of Mrs. Charles Biddle; 
and Mrs. Stuart Patterson was elected first president. 
In the following years Mrs. Patterson’s activity caused 
her to be known as the beloved “mother of garden 
clubs.”’ In 1913 she called a meeting to consider an 
affiliation of garden clubs, several of which had been 
organized. This meeting was held at the home of Mrs. 
Bayard Henry at Germantown, Penn., at which time 
the Garden. Club of America had its birth, Mrs. Patter- 
son becoming honorary president and Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin the active president. 

Besides Pennsylvania the states represented were 
Maryland, New York, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey 
and Virginia. The name Garden Guild was first decided 
upon as the name of the new organization but this was 
subsequently changed to the Garden Club of America, 
which has come to be synonymous with every phase of 
garden betterment in America. There are now 84 affili- 
ated clubs, widely scattered all over the country, with an 
approximate membership of 6000. 


Garden Club Magazines 


(7 club activities are recorded in several publi- 
cations supported by the clubs. Doubtless the most 
important and best known of these publications is the 
“Bulletin of the Garden Club of America,” edited by 
Mrs. T. H. B. McKnight of Sewickley, Penn. This Bul- 
letin contains a great amount of exceedingly valuable in- 
formation, contributed largely by members of different 
clubs who have had wide horticultural experience. 

‘Kansas Gardens’’ is the official magazine of the Kan- 
sas associated Garden Clubs. It is published at McPher- 
son, Kan., and edited by Paul V. Baker. It is issued 
monthly and the subscription rate is $1.00 a year. 

“Garden Gossip’ is published six times a year, bi- 
monthly, by the Garden Club of Virginia. Its editor is 
Mrs. Joseph G. Walker of Woodberry Forest, Va. This 
magazine deals largely with the activities of the Virginia 
clubs but also has many cultural articles. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1.00 a year. 

The activities of the Ohio Garden Clubs are chron- 
icled in the magazine called ‘“Your Garden,’’ published 
monthly at Cleveland, Ohio, the subscription price being 
$2.00 a year. 

The ‘Minnesota Horticulturist,’ published by the 
Minnesota Horticultural Society, has a department 
edited by Mrs. E. W. Gould, 2644 Humboldt Ave., 
South, Minneapolis, representing the Minnesota Garden 
Flower Society, and the Utica, N. Y. Garden Club has 
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a department in the ‘‘Flower Garden,”’ published at Calcium, 
N. Y. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New York issues annually 
a year book which lists all the member clubs and in addition 
publishes many valuable articles contributed by club members. 

Doubtless other clubs have year books or similar publica- 
tions and the editor of Horticulture will be glad to learn 
about any not mentioned here. 


A Comprehensive Program 


B Ban: Minnesota Garden Flower Society is one of the oldest 
organizations of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1904. It has been extremely active all these years 
and each season prepares an unusually broad and comprehen- 
sive program, the following being typical: 

JANUARY 20, 


10 A. M.—Greenhouse Demonstration. Wild Flowers. Intensive Gardening. 
A Few New Annuals. 

2 P. M.— Question Box. Gardens of the Old World. Special Hospital 
Flower Service. Border Planning and Planting. Pruning Demonstra- 
tion. 

FEBRUARY 10 


2 P. M.—Balanced ration for the soil. Fruits for the small garden. Plan- 
ning the outdoor living-room. Tussock moth. 
MARCH 10 
1 P. M.—Seed distribution. 
2 P. M.—Talk on Seeds. Annuals, tall and short. Propagation by seeds, 
cutcings and divisions. Spraying for aphids. 
APRIL 14 


2 P. M.—Awakening of Spring. Starting perennials from seeds. Del- 
we Cut worms. National Garden Week. 
12 


2 P. M.—Non-competitive flower show. Rock gardens. New gladiolus. 


Hardy chrysanthemums. Spraying against diseases. 
JUNE 9 


2 P. M.—Best iris for the small garden. Peonies we can all afford. The 
F a Rose Garden. Art of flower arrangement. 
UL , 


Outdoor meeting. To be announced. 
SEPTEMBER 15 
2 P. M.—Special flower exhibits. Plants that can be moved in Septem- 
ro. Planting bulbs for spring bloom. Successful gardening in the 
ouse. 
OCTOBER 13 
2 P. M.—Non-competitive flower show. Flowers that bloom in 
October. Putting the garden to sleep. Our flowers and plants from 
foreign lands. 
NOVEMBER 10 
2 P. M.—Minnesota Beautiful Program. Cooperative conservation. Our 
Boys and Girls Club. How to beautify our state highways. Minnesota 
as a national playground. 
DECEMBER 8 
2 P. M.—Annual meeting. Report of year’s activities. Election of 
officers. Special feature to be announced. 


A Review of the Season’s Peonies* 


Le has been the writer's privilege to see many exhibits of 
beautiful peonies during the season that has just closed. The 
most noteworthy of these were the exhibits of Dr. White and 
Mr. Watkins at the American Horticultural Society Show in 
Washington and of the Indian Spring Farms at the joint 
exhibition of the American Peony Society and Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Boston. These exhibits and especially 
that of Dr. White, contained many of the newer peonies 
shown in splendid form. In Washington probably the most 
beautiful bloom was Edwin C. Shaw. In Boston the prize 
went to Therese, but the most outstanding exhibit was a vase 
of 20 Le Cygne shown in its best style. 

The peony season just passed has been a very interesting 
one and a very good one as well as instructive. It was a mat- 
ter of note that Mr. Brand’s variety, Phoebe Carey, was seen 
everywhere in great perfection. It is a pink of medium light 
shade, very large and very upstanding. Many think it his best. 
Mrs. Edward Harding has this season justified all the praise 
ever bestowed on her. It has made magnificent bloom on 
mature plants in every section of the country. One of the 
numerous varieties known as Venus, in this instance the one 
introduced by Kelway and which is so often shown under 





*From an article by George W. Peyton in “‘Garden Gossip,” published by the Garden Club 
of Virginia. 
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Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL"’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL” Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 








See These Better Permanent Labels! 


men cannot knock them over and have 
them out of place during Winter. The 
writing is permanent. 

Send 10c today (coin or stamps) for 
samples of various styles and sizes. 
Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen. 


West Cheshire, Conn. 


Soon the Dahlia tubers, Cannas and 
others will be dug and stored. Label 
them so each will be known at next 
planting time. Label the Perennials and 
other hardy plants so the labels will be 
there next Spring. Animals and trades- 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL™,-c LABELS 








Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 





Qo FOO oS 8 


Rock Plants 


and 
Hardy Perennials 


Lilies 
and other 
Bulbs 


All lilies and every bulb especially 
grown for us. Every one vigor filled 





themselves worthy and absolutely 
hardy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 

Large quantities always available. 


and of the best. 

Nothing but firsts sold. 

Available in small lots; or in large 
quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most books issued. 


Reg. U.S. Pat.of. 


Wayside Gardens 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. 


Oe 


MENTOR, OHIO 


‘ie yy - 42 
7s Qt 





J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 


— ee BP 
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Marvelous 
Tulips 


Brilliant Colors 
Selected Top-Size Bulbs 
Highest Quality Only 
Ready for Shipment From 
Our N. Y. Warehouses 


Nurseries 
Noordwykerhout, Holland 


50 POSTPAID $].50 
100 . $2.75 
1000 “ $25.00 


Wm. Copeland, violet 
Clara Butt, beautiful rose 
Painted Lady, creamy white 
Pr. Elizabeth, deep pink 
Faust, satiny purple 
Pride of Haarlem, brilliant carmine 
Inglescombe Yellow, yellow 
Harry Veitch, deep red 
Prof. Rauwenhof, cherry rose 
Sieraad Van Flora, bright red 
Hyacinths and Narcissus 
50 POSTPAID $4.50 
100 “ $8.00 
1000 ° $75.00 
Giant Crocus 
50 POSTPAID $1.50 
100 “ $2.75 
1000 « $22.50 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Holland Bulb Co, Dept. R 


Box 233, Gen. Post Office 
New York City 


LILIES 


Now is the time to plant Lilies. We offer 
LILIUM REGALE 
30c each, $2.50 per 10. Delivery extra 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 





























Rhododendrons 
Kalmias Azaleas 


For specimen and special planting 
we furnish select nursery-grown 
stock from our Stroudsburg 
nursery. 

From our stations in the Appalachian 
Mountains the highest quality plants can 
be shipped in any quantity. 

Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, 
cultural directions, etc., mailed on request. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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the name Marie Stuart and which was so shown by the writer 
in Richmond, was in evidence in all gardens as one of the 
most outstanding. It has the fault of having mosaiced foliage 
sometimes, but this does not seem a serious handicap. 
Souvenir de Louis Bigot was also one of the best seen. This 
variety is rather a dwarf grower but its flower stems are tall 
and bending. Its color is always fine but very variable from 
light pink down to almost rose pink. It is a peony of great 
merit. 

Alice Harding was seen in fine form and will surely be one 
of the best. Thomas C. Thurlow was very beautiful like a 
big soft pink rosebud. Maman Millet was very fine, a semi- 
double soft light pink fading to white in the center, many 
stamens showing. Le Cygne, contrary to its usual habit, made 
blooms of outstanding excellence. When this variety is seen 
in its best form one can well see why it rates 9.9. It will prob- 
ably do much better on mature plants than on even three- 
year-old ones. It will be watched with interest in the future. 
Marie Crousse is a very good pink of a slightly deeper shade 
than Therese. It is evenly colored. 

Of the singles, Pride of Langport easily stands first in 
pinks. Nellie is nearly as good. Albiflora, the Bride, is one of 
the best whites. The Moor, a good deep red. Nearly ali are 
good. 

The best Japs are still unchanged in my mind. Isani Gidui 
is the best white. Ama-no-sode, Tokio and Tomatebako the 
best pinks, while Fuyajo, Some-ganoko, Edward VII, and 
Mikado are fine in varying shades of red. There are many 
other good ones, Kameno-Kerogama being one of the most 
brilliant and showy reds. 


Garden Wrinkles* 


The fall-blooming Crocus zonatus is splendid for forcing 
and will do well if planted in peat moss and kept just moist 
enough. 

Another plant that can be easily forced is the hemerocallis 
or Day-Lily, which may then be reset in the garden. 

Softening pea-seed gives quicker results. Put them into a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda overnight. 

When the Japanese taught us to singe our poinsettias, there 
was saved to us for decorative purposes our most charming 
flower of the Christmas season. 

There is still a better way, however. Get a broad-mouthed 
bottle with rubber cork, or a glass fruit-jar; have four ounces 
of commercial nitric acid poured into it by the druggist (who 
will warn you of its burning qualities) and donning thick 
garden gloves for safety dip eight or ten stems at a time into 
the acid; take them out after 30 seconds and place them in a 
jar of warm water, say 90 degrees, and your dahlias will last 
for days—sometimes, if the rooms are cool, for a week. 

Regal lily seed should be planted ‘in the spring, as early as 
possible. Observation has shown that the germination is very 
much greater when the seed is planted early in May than 
when the work is left until the end of June. All the necessary 
information can be obtained in a bulletin called ‘‘The Regal 
Lily’’ which has been issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C. 

Keep quantities of gladiolus bulbs and annuals planted in 
pots or pint berry baskets in the cold frame to be later planted 
in the vacant spaces in the borders or other parts of the garden 
left vacant by accident or otherwise. 

For weeds and dandelions put a few drops of sulphuric 
acid on an ice pick and stick into the heart of the plant. It will 
never come up again. 

To overcome the effect of mildew on the lower leaves of 
phlox, roses and other plants, spray with Bordeaux mixture 
or dust with powdered sulphur when the dew is upon the 
leaves. The sulphur may be shaken from cheesecloth bags or 
an ordinary ten-cent salt-shaker. 

A flower lover asks how to winter Canterbury bells and 


*From the 1928 Year Book of the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. 
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“From the Heart 
of a 


Perfumed Garden” 


“T never subscribed for a mag- 
azine that has given me such 
wealth of information and joy 
as does the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle. The spirit in which it is 
gotten up, the spirit it carries 
with it, gives it a delightful 
scent of just being discovered 
in a treasure chest, sent me 
from the heart of a perfumed 
garden.” — M. L. H., New 
Jersey. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Enjoy a seven months’ trial sub- 
scription. Send $1, today. Or send 
$2 for full year, plus the current 
issue, 13 issues in all. 


GaP C pro 














RARE CHINESE GENTIANS 


Encrusted Saxifraga and Androsaces, etc. 
Two hundred and fifty varieties rare rock 
plants and alpines 


Catalog on Request 
Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 








CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Oacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 














Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Oactus candy | 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B, Tucson. | 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and A two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00, lesen! plants, guaranteed 


blooming oo 
Free rae ey Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexice 
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Six 


Glorious Peonies 


for *‘O -00 


one each 
Albatre Gismonda 
Alsace Lorraine Karl Rosefield 
Georgiana Shaylor Octavie Demay 
3-5 eyes, also directions for planting 


Ask for Catalogue “Glorious 
Peonies and Lovely Lilies” 


I, S. HENDRICKSON 


Peconic Bay Boulevard 
BOX F JAMESPORT, L. I., N. Y. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














PLANT LABELS 


“Stewart — Simplex” 

Perfect visability — summer and winter 
everlasting. 

“Surprising that one company makes the 
BEST, low-priced tags and the BEST label 
stakes as well.” 

—Mrs. A. D. Baldwin, New York. 


Marking done with 
° — ae bye 
7 @y is not affect y 
7—phey__2) weather and lasts 

|. Lon? indefinitely. 


IN USE FOR MORE THAN 13 YEARS 


Prices, with Copper Wires for Attaching 
No. 1—3 x 4 inches ....... $3.00 per 100 
SIMPLEX WEATHERPROOF 
GARDEN LABELS 

The card-holder is made of 
— tust-proof iron, electric- 
y welded to an iron stake, 24 
inches long. The card is white 
celluloid with transparent mica 
cover. Beautifully finished in neu- 
tral, dark green, baked enamel. 
No. 10—2} x14 in., 25 cts. each 


No. 11—3 x2 in., 80 cts. each 
At your seed dealer’s or from 


C. STEWART CO. 
218 Broadway New York 


TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 























Wanted, to estabiish connections with 
estates for the utilization of sources of 
tree and shrubs seeds. F. W. Schumacher, 
Tree Seed Specialist, P. O. Box 131, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 





LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for immediate shipment 
; REGALE BULBS 

No. 1 Each 10 100 
. 7 - 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
0. 


. 6 » 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 
_3to5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 


No. 4 
2 to 3 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


foxgloves. Buy the best seed obtainable—plant in the open 
ground the first week of May, in rich loam soil. When three 
or four inches high, transplant in rows, and cultivate the same 
as vegetables. Late in September or early October plant into 
permanent place for spring. Place plants two feet apart. Dig 
deep and fill in with old rotten manure; cover with soil so 
that the roots will not touch the manure. Firm the soil well 
around the plants. Both when transplanting and planting, 
puddle the plants with plenty of water. Do not cover or place 
manure around the plants, as this causes the crowns to rot. 
On cold nights cover over with strawberry boxes or boxes of 
a larger size. When time comes for covering with straw, usu- 
ally late in November, firm the boxes down well over the 
plants and cover to a depth of six or eight inches with salt 
straw. If dry, water well before covering. Plants when frozen 
should stay frozen all winter to thaw but once—when ready 
to start into growth in the spring. 


The Time to Plant Delphiniums 


Dear Sir—I do not agree with the statement in the last 
number of Horticulture that the planting of delphiniums 
should stop at the end of September. It is true, of course, 
that delphiniums are easily heaved out of the ground by the 
alternate thawing and freezing of winter. Nevertheless, if they 
are planted firmly and given adequate protection they will go 
through the winter safely, I find, if left until October. Indeed, 
I consider this a better month than September for such plant- 
ing Operations. 

—W.N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


Flower Baskets on Light Posts 


The Camden (Me.) Garden Club, with Miss Teresa 
Arau as president, has many activities designed largely to 
maintain the attractive appearance of the town, where both 
Cyrus Curtis and Edward Bok, the Philadelphia publishers, 
have their summer homes. Through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Bok, some of the iron posts supporting electric lights in 
the center of the town have been ornamented with flower 
baskets, which are cared for under the direction of the garden 
club and which throughout the summer contain trailing vines 
and flowering plants. The plan is one which was introduced 
by Mr. Bok as a result of similar flower baskets seen by him 
abroad. The garden club also conducts a garden contest each 
year, awarding substantial prizes to the owners of homes 
which are made attractive by flower beds and borders and by 
well kept lawns and parking strips. The awards are made by 
a committee, the members of which are not known except to 
the officers of the garden club and thus are not open to out- 
side influences and criticism. 











~% : . 


__Flower Baskets on an Electric Light Post at Camden, Me. 
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Trade Mark Registered 





Wilson’s O.K.' Plant Spray 


. . . the nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide. Kills Red Spider, 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, 
Thrips, Rhododendron Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers and many other injurious 
insect pests. Highly effective... 
safe... clean... very easy to 
apply ... under glass ... out-of- 
doors. Order in a supply to-day... 
quart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Rhody-Life 


This is a preparation (not a fertili- 
zer) for making the soil acid, or in 
other words ideal for growing Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, 
#pruce, Blueberries and other acid- 
loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life 
may be applied at any time. 100 
pounds $5.00, 1000 pounds $45.00, 
2000 pounds $85.00. Try it —and 
watch the results! 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 


Dept. E Wie 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 




















Iris - Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 


150 Varieties Bearded Iris 
180 Varieties Perennials 
50 Varieties Peonies 
75 Rock Plants 
16 Sedums 33 Phlox 
Dwarf, Japanese Siberian Iris 
We ship only such plants as 
we would expect to receive. 


Hillside Gardens 


Estes Street 
| Amesbury, Mass. 






























Invisible, Wh) ©=Heartily 
no leaf Bingtragen /} endorsed 
discolora- ware aad by leading 
tion. For Mildew and florists. 


Black Spot on 


THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 
Spot. 4 pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer's, or send 
check. Ask for Bulletin, ‘Black 
Spot Control.’ Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; /nsectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Do away with 
the unsanitary, 
filthy garbage 
can with its reeking 
odors and disease- 
spreading germs. 
Eliminate fire haz- 
ards from unsight- 
ly and accumulat- 
ing trash piles. 
Avoid annoyance over delays of gar- 
bage and trash collectors. 


Keep Grounds Safe and Clean 


A patented, scientific, simple device for use in 
the back yard. Merely deposit the garbage and 
trash in the incinerator, light with a match and 
entire contents are destroyed— —No attention re- 
quired during burning. 
Made strong of non-rusting steel—lasts for 
years—works in all weather—requires no fuel 
-no upkeep—pays for itself—Approved by 
health, sanitary and fire officials. 
Low price of $22.50 for 1% bu. size, 50 in. 
high. Larger sizes for stores and institutions. 
Write for circular. Dealers wanted. 


Yard-Boy Incinerator Co. 
12} East Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


eTolo} oY: S T-ed V-1-) el mer. 








ravers ind service 
@uaranteed |. 














PLANT LABELS 


Attractive permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


INC, 








HORTICULTURE 


Hardy Primroses* 


NE of the loveliest flowers of spring is the hardy prim- 

rose. It blooms in April and May and a few new varieties 
are found in eastern Asia in June. Most of the varieties are not 
hard to grow, and when its requirements are understood, the 
average gardener should have little difficulty in growing it. 
This species wants cool, moist soil with half shade and will 
grow and bloom in deep shade. So it is a valuable addition to 
the small list of plants that succeed in shady corners. 

It is surprising the amount of cold they can stand and the 
leaves are green during the most severe weather. Cover the 
plants lightly with straw or leaves in late fall, to protect the 
foliage. 

Hardy primroses are propagated from seeds and root divi- 
sions. After the blooming season choice plants that are large 
enough may be carefully lifted. You will find that the plant 
is composed of small divisions growing together. Carefully 
pull apart or cut the strongest ones with roots attached and 
replant where wanted. Shade and water them until established 
and they should make blooming size plants next spring. They 
like a rich, loose soil. If you have a heavy clay, loosen it with 
leafmold, sand or well rotted manure. 

In growing from seed, use only the best obtainable. The 
larger seed houses and several English firms offer fine seed. 
Some alpine species germinate easily if planted in shallow 
pans in light and sandy soil as early in winter as possible; 
these boxes should be placed on the north side and covered 
with snow, or as much snow as available. This freezing is 
what the seeds need, as that is the way they grow in their 
native haunts. Early in spring you will find the little seedlings 
appear. They can also be planted in a shady coldframe in 
early spring and left alone until they germinate. 

The polyanthus types are the easiest grown and come in 
shades of white, yellow, red and orange, generally with a 
yellow eye and the flowers are in bunches. The new hybrids 
are a great improvement in size and color to the old cowslips, 
as they were formerly called. The auricula type has a narrow 
white or yellow edging to the petals. Acaulis produces flowers 
in loose umbels. One of the showiest is cashmeriana, which 
blooms in late May. This variety has larger leaves than the 
former and the flowers appear in whorls, and bloom over a 
long period, as a well established plant has three or four of 
these. The flowers are deep pinkish lavender shade, on stems 
about nine to 12 inches. The other varieties mentioned are 
about six inches high. —Mrs. J. F. Emigholz. 


the official magazine of the Kansas Associated Garden Clubs. 





*From ‘‘Kansas Gardens,” 
































FARQUHAR’S 
Gold -Medal Bulbs 


We offer the finest Novelties 
and the best Standard Vari- 
eties of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas, 
and other Spring-flowering 
bulbs. Our bulbs are all 
selected from the highest 
grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest 
blooms for exhibition or 
garden display. 


Autumn Bulb Catalogue 
sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Specialize in rare and fine varieties 
of Bearded Iris 


American and European 
Send for Catalogue 

















GLADIOLUS 
LADY DAINTY (Clark) 1928 


A new creation combining the beauty 

of Primulinus Species with that of 

Saundersii. Color, warm pink, with 

two lower segments blending to pale 

yellow in throat. 

At the great Boston Show, August, 1928, 

Lady Dainty won FOUR important prizes. 

1. First Prize as BEST PRIMULINUS 
SEEDLING. 

2. Achievement Medal as BEST SEED 
LING in Show. 

8. Silver Medal of the American Gladiolus 
Society. 

4. Award of Merit. 

This certainly is a most unusual achieve 

ment. Blooming size bulbs $5.00 each 

Stock limited. Orders filled in rotation 

Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) similar to 
Fluffy Ruffles, $5.00 per bulb. 

Send for 1929 List of 100 “‘Best’’ or 
“Favorite” Glads. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 





The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
i, VURSERIES 





Irises, Gladiolus and 
1a8 
If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 


the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 


New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 























FUNGINE 


While Fungine has 
been advertised 
chiefly for fungus con- 
trol, many florists are 
using it with marked suc: 
} cess on red spider. 


has long been used for red spider con 
trol, as well as for green, black and 
white fly, mealy bug, soft scale, etc 
Fungine and Aphine are priced alike 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 


At your dealer’s or direct from us 





FREE Folder describes complete lize 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New Pork 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


Hardy 
Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Grand Autumn 


Aut Exhibit 
os siege esi Exhibition 


FREE TO THE PUBLIC 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF AT 
NATURAL HISTORY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


NOVEMBER 8-11, 1928 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Z Open November Ist, 3 to 6 P.M. 


~ Thursday, November 8th, from 7 to 
O N ber 2d, 10 A.M. to6 P.M. : 
iin oe ete | of 10 P.M. for members of The Horticul- 


NOVEMBER 2 TO 4, 1928 


8 
. Classes for Hardy Chrysanthemums a Goceey ome toe ang me 
. Artistic Arrangement of Hardy American Museum of Natural History OPENING AT 
le Chrysanthemums, and for Begonias with its affiliated societies. Friday and | 
8 Saturday, November 9th and 10th from 3 P. M. ON FRIDAY 
1S Entries close October 31 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. and on Sunday, 
; i November 11th, from 1 to 5 P.M. 
‘ Members of the Society will be admitted ira) LECTURES SATURDAY 
upon presentation of their 1928 The schedule is a varied one and invita- AND SUNDAY 
: Membership Cards. tion to participate is extended to all gar- 
. deners, professional or amateur, whether 
JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary members of the society or not. ADMISSION FREE 
S. 
: shit "WILLIAMS 

wes euleeean Coming Exhibitions a os 

S PI October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- D e ] + B ] 1 
GOOD ?? i i iety i itori 

. ant Label vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. For DELPHINIUMS —A Preventative of Blight 

Pa I oie ane, October 15-18. Greenwich, Conn. Convention of the National Asso- Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
- not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE I[T. ciation of Gardeners in the Pickwick Arms Hotel. . 
> Complete sample line for the asking. . ss a H. C. WILLIAMS & SONS 
7 THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS OO. November 1-2. Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy Chrysanthemum Exhibi- MILLERSVILLE, MD. 

2178 Bast 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio tion of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 









































Established 33 Years 


Ship one bale to a carloa: 
Anywhere in U. 8. A. 








Gardener desires position. Understands the 
care of greenhouses. Single. License to 
drive car. Excellent references. X. Y. Z., 
“Horticulture.” 








To keep your tenms Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








November 2-3. Stamford, Conn. The 12th Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Stamford Horticultural Society in Pythian Hall. 


Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New York at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


November 13-14. Portland, Me. 
City Hall. 


November 13-16. Chicago, Ill. Annual Show of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America in the Stevens Hotel. 


Second Maine Flower Show in 


Spring Flower Exhibitions in 1929 
February 23-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 
Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual Internationa! 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

March 13-21. Detroit, Mich. Annual Spring Exhibition. 

March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 

















IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 


on. 248 Itural .. F . 4 tations. 

p POULTR ome November 2-4. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of the | Burlap bales $3.50, £0 b. Boston: less in 

PuITTER (Con Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. eee coal stat Geen tes tale 

, Warm-Dry . . 
Deodorizer  ! Unexcelled November 8-11. New York City. Twenty-first Annual Autumn C. E. BUELL, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Boston 





Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Etc., of Horticulture 





As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President — Albert C. Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farring- 
ton; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
Notary Public by 

Epwarp I. FARRINGTON, 


Oct. 1, 1928 Business Manager. 
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~ WE GROW SPECIALTIES -- 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS (Post office, Salem, Massachusetts) 


Mugho Little 


Pine Living 
The Best All-round 


Dwarf Evergreen Christmas 


A low compact dwarf 
with rich dark foliage. é' I 
Undoubtedly the most rees 


useful and hardy little 

















Conifer known, A special illustrated book- | 
| 
Photo by Herbert W. Gleason let ready November Ist 
Price of Sturdy Plants will tell of many different 
6- 9 inches Balled & Burlapped $1.00 each $9.00 per 10 sizes and kinds from cute 
9-12 inches Balled & Burlapped 1.50 each 13.50 per 10 , for Di 
12-15 inches Balled & Burlapped 2.50 each 22.50 per 10 baby size trees for Dinner 


15-18 inches Balled & Burlapped 3.50 each 31.50 per 10 
18-24 inches Balled & Burlapped 4.50 each 40.50 per 10 yee : ~ ™ 
Express to be paid by Customer, packing free your name now for this interesting list, and ‘‘Shop Early. 


Favors to specimens Lawn size for Electric Lighting. Send 








Photo October 21, 1927 by HPK., 6 months after planting 


KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM 


A Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Introduction 


This splendid showy hardy perennial comes from Korea and is introduced by Harlan P. Kelsey. In October and Novem- 
ber it is a mass of large brilliant white flowers, sometimes changing to claret pink. Of easiest culture forming large ¢lumps. 


“Sold Out’ last Spring, but now we have a new supply ready for immediate shipment 
Prices, Strong Plants $.50 each $3.00 per 10 $24.00 per 100—Strong Clumps $1.00 each $7.00 per 10 $55.00 per 100 
Delivered free in United States | 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. Rare Plants from the Arnold Arboretum 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts _—|} 


“HARDY NEW ENGLAND GROWN—BEST BY TEST” 


~ oe 
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